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Pamela 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
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Despite this, 


however, Richardson didn’t publish his first novel, Pamela; or 
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running a successful print shop in London. The novel sold very 


well and was also acritical success— 
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Richardson’s own sequel (Pamela in her Exalted Condition) was 
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tory of a Young 
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HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


f a stroke at age 
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RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


Samuel Richardson’s Pamela is one of the first modern novels in 
English, with some even considering it the first. Other 
candidates for the first modern English novel include Thomas 
Malory’s Le Morte d'Arthur (1485), Margaret Cavendish’s The 
Blazing World (1666), John Bunyan’s The Pilgrim's Progress 
(1678), and Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (1719). All these 
works came before Pamela, are novel-length, and helped 
influence the development of the English novel, but some 
critics exclude them by classifying them as a different genre (for 
example, some critics consider Le Morte d'Arthur a “chivalric 
romance” instead of a novel). One of the most important 
inspirations for Pamela may have been the anonymously 
published Vertue Rewarded—in addition to its similarities with 
Pamela's subtitle, the work of prose fiction also deals with a 
young woman of low status who tries to reform a wealthy 
libertine who isn’t interested in marriage. Shortly after its 
publication, Pamela spawned several sequels by other authors 
(because copyright law didn’t exist in its current form) as well as 
several parodies. Among the most popular were The Anti- 
Pamela by Eliza Haywood and Henry Fielding’s Shamela and 
Joseph Andrews. Some critics also believe that Justine, a 
controversial book by the Marquis de Sade about a woman 
forced into sexual slavery, was a response to Pamela based on 
its subtitle “The Misfortunes of Virtue.’ 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded 
e When Written: 1739-1740 

e Where Written: London, England 

e When Published: 1740 

e Literary Period: 


Enlightenment 


e Genre: Epistolary Novel, Psychological Novel 
e Setting: Bedfordshire and Lincolnshire, England 


e Climax: Pamela marries Mr. B and is accepted into upper- 
class society. 


e Antagonist: Mr. B’s wicked behavior 
e Point of View: First Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Too Close to Home. One of Samuel Richardson's most famous 
critics was Henry Fielding, who produced not one but two 
major parodies of Pamela (Shamela and Joseph Andrews). 
Fielding’s real life bears some similarities to the life of the 
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fictional Mr. B—Fielding also allegedly attempted to kidnap and 
marry a 15-year-old girl (his cousin Sarah Andrew). 


On Second Thought... Samuel Richardson revised his own 
novels extensively over the course of his lifetime. Many critics 
prefer the earliest versions (which are most commonly printed 
today), believing that Richardson self-censored the later ones 
in response to criticism. 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


Fifteen-year-old Pamela Andrews is a virtuous but poor maid 
working for the wealthy Lady B at her Bedfordshire home. On 
her deathbed, Lady B recommends that Pamela should work 
for her son, Mr. B. Pamela excels in her new role, and so Mr. B 
gives her four guineas and some silver from his mother’s 
pocket. Pamela sends the four guineas home to her father and 
mother to help with their many debts, describing her new 
situation in a letter, and she continues to write letters to her 
parents throughout the novel. 


At first Pamela is overjoyed to accept her new position with Mr. 
B. She takes a liking to the other servants in the house, 
particularly Mrs. Jervis, who watches over Pamela and gives 
her advice. But as Pamela spends more and more time at the 
house, Mr. B makes increasingly aggressive advances toward 
Pamela. He kisses her many times without her permission, and 
at one point, he hides in the closet of her room to spy on her. 
And although Mr. B keeps promising Pamela a new role working 
for his sister Lady Davers at her estate, Pamela’s departure 
date never seems to come. 


Eventually, Pamela decides she must go back to see her parents 
to get away from the aggressive Mr. B and preserve her “virtue” 
virginity). Mr. B claims to want to marry Pamela off to his 
chaplain, Mr. Williams, and so he finally allows Pamela to take a 
coach back to her parents so she can ask for their permission to 
marry Mr. Williams. But what Pamela doesn’t know is that John, 
the man who carries her letters to her parents, has been 
following Mr. B’s orders, secretly showing him some of Pamela's 
letters and leaving a few of them undelivered. Also, Mr. B has 
no intention of sending Pamela home. When Pamela gets in the 
coach to go home, it takes her instead to Mr. B’s Lincolnshire 
estate in the country, trapping her there as Mr. B’s prisoner. 


At Lincolnshire, Pamela must endure the cruel Mrs. Jewkes, 
who always watches Pamela, even forcing her to sleep in the 
same bed and locking the door at night. Pamela wants to escape 
and see her parents, but she can’t even send letters to them, so 
she begins keeping a journal instead. 


While at Lincolnshire, Pamela meets the chaplain Mr. Williams, 
who, despite depending on Mr. B to make a living, is 
nevertheless willing to do what he can to help Pamela escape. 
They exchange letters in secret using a hiding place in the 
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garden that Mrs. Jewkes doesn’t know about. 


Eventually, Mr. B gets jealous about Mr. Williams’s close 
relationship with Pamela, so he arranges to have Mr. Williams 
robbed on the road and later jailed. With the cooperation of 
Mrs. Jewkes, Mr. B secretly comes back to his Lincolnshire 
house and impersonates a maid named Nan who normally 
sleeps in bed with Pamela. He then assaults Pamela one night, 
causing her to faint. 


Mr. B leaves later that night, but he continues to spy on Pamela. 
At one point he discovers some of Pamela’s writing and then 
demands to see all of it. To Pamela's surprise, Mr. B doesn’t 
seem too angry about the journal pages, many of which are 
very critical of him—in fact, they may even move him. 
Eventually, he relents and allows Pamela to leave his 
Lincolnshire estate to go back to see her parents. 


Pamela takes a coach that begins taking her back to her 
parents. Along the way, she receives a letter from a seemingly 
repentant Mr. B who says that he’s feeling physically sick with 
love for her. Surprisingly, Pamela realizes that she doesn't hate 
Mr. B and might even find him handsome, so she goes back to 
see him. 


When Pamela gets back, she finds that Mr. B is much kinder to 
her and even seems earnest about marrying her. Still, Pamela 
fears that Mr. B might only be trying to trick her into a sham- 
marriage. Mr. B does several things to try to prove himself to 
Pamela, including bailing Mr. Williams out of prison and hosting 
Pamela's father at the estate. Eventually, the two of them agree 
to marry, with Pamela suggesting that Mr. B clean out his 
family’s cluttered chapel so that they can use it for the 
wedding. 


Pamela and Mr. B have a small wedding that they keep secret 
for awhile. Mr. B treats Pamela better than he did before, but 
some of the other local gentry, particularly Lady Davers, have a 
hard time accepting that Mr. B has truly married the lower- 
class Pamela. Despite some initial reluctance, however, Pamela 
eventually uses her virtue and beauty to win over the 
gentry—even Lady Davers—and become a respected member 
of society. 


After marrying Mr. B, Pamela obtains a lot of money and uses 
most of it for charity, paying back the servants who helped her, 
giving some to the local poor, and arranging for her parents to 
get an annual income. Her happy marriage faces a challenge 
when she learns that Mr. B previously had a child (Miss 
Goodwin) with a woman named Sally Godfrey, but Pamela 
accepts this new development and even proposes adopting the 
child as their own (since Sally now lives a new married life in 
Jamaica). In an epilogue, the Editor summarizes some of the 
moral lessons of the book and says that Pamela is a role model 
for all to follow. 
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2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Pamela - Pamela Andrews is a 15-year-old servant girl from a 
relatively impoverished background who, after the death of her 
old master, Lady B, starts a new job working for Lady B’s son, 
Mr. B. Pamela is a skilled and prolific writer, and she conveys 
her story through journal entries and through letters she 
writes to with her mother and father. Pamela’s other important 
trait is her “virtue’—she has a strong faith in God and as a 
result, she feels that she must remain chaste until marriage. 
This puts her in constant conflict with Mr. B, who lusts for 
Pamela—but initially has no desire to marry her. When Pamela 
refuses Mr. B’s advances, he kidnaps and imprisons her, 
straining the limits of Pamela’s willpower. Pamela often lacks 
agency in her own story; she’s repeatedly unable to escape Mr. 
B and depends on the aid of characters who try to help her, like 
Mrs. Jewkes and Mr. Williams. Nevertheless, she accomplishes 
something extraordinary: when the rakish Mr. B finally reads 
Pamela's journal entries about her imprisonment, he’s so 
moved that he begins to treat her better. After a long period of 
virtuous suffering, Pamela finally gets rewarded when Mr. B 
agrees to marry her. Pamela takes her new role seriously, trying 
to be as charitable as she can with her husband’s money. As the 
Editor states directly in the epilogue, Pamela is a role model: 
both for other characters in the story and for the audience. 
Pamela's life story suggests that people who endure suffering 
with grace will eventually reap the benefits of their good 
behavior. 


Mr. B - Mr. B is a rich libertine who is the son of Lady B and the 
brother of Lady Davers. When the death of Lady B leaves him 
in charge of the servant girl Pamela, Mr. B wastes no time 
before taking “liberties” with her, repeatedly holding her and 
giving her unwanted kisses. As Pamela later learns, Mr. B has a 
scandalous past—in his younger days, he used to get into duels 
and even fathered a child (Miss Goodwin) with the unmarried 
Sally Godfrey. As Mr. B spends more time with Pamela, his 
actions become increasingly aggressive—at one point, he 
kidnaps her, imprisons her at his Lincolnshire country estate, 
then impersonates a maid (Nan) in order to get into bed with 
Pamela. But perhaps the most important characteristic of Mr. B 
is his ability to change. While Mr. B plans to trick Pamela into a 
sham-marriage, he ultimately changes his plans after reading 
several of Pamela's letters and journal entries, which make him 
more sympathetic to her situation. He reforms his old ways and 
marries her properly in his family chapel, and with Pamela’s 
help, he starts to finally live up to his reputation as a gentleman. 
r.B represents the flaws and hypocrisies of the gentry in 
18th-century Britain, but he also shows the potential of people 
to change, particularly after being exposed to a positive role 
model. 


oO 
D 


Mrs. Jewkes - Mrs. Jewkes is a servant at Mr. B’s Lincolnshire 
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estate who helps keep Pamela trapped there. At first, she 
seems like an evil version of the similarly-named Mrs. Jervis. 
Unlike Mrs. Jervis, Mrs. Jewkes doesn't care about Pamela's 
virtue and is willing to do whatever her master tells her to do, 
even if that involves locking Pamela in a room or holding 
Pamela down while her master assaults her. Pamela notes that 
Mrs. Jewkes isn't attractive and makes frequent comments 
about Mrs. Jewkes’s weight, invoking the stereotype that “ugly” 
people are evil. But by the end of the novel, Mrs. Jewkes proves 
to have surprising depth. Almost as soon as Mr. B decides he 
wants to marry Pamela for real, Mrs. Jewkes begins treating 
Pamela with respect. When Pamela becomes mistress of the 
house, she not only decides not to fire Mrs. Jewkes, but she also 
rewards Mrs. Jewkes with more money. 


Mrs. Jervis - Mrs. Jervis is Pamela’s main ally in her new job as 
aservant for Mr. B. She is an older woman who provides advice 
to the young and naive Pamela, acting like a surrogate parent 
figure. While Pamela and Pamela's mother and father all have 
the utmost faith in Mrs. Jervis, she sometimes gives bad advice. 
Particularly when Pamela is new, Mrs. Jervis underestimates 
how aggressively Mr. B is willing to act toward Pamela. 
Nevertheless, when Mrs. Jervis realizes how far Mr. B is willing 
to go to satisfy his lust, she does whatever she can to protect 
Pamela, eventually getting dismissed for her efforts. At the end, 
however, after Pamela marries Mr. B, Pamela rehires Mrs. 
Jervis and rewards her handsomely for her efforts. Mrs. 
Jervis’s story echoes Pamela’s, then, as it shows how virtuous 
behavior eventually pays off. 


Mr. Williams - Mr. Williams is a preacher who lives near the 
Lincolnshire estate of Mr. B. Mr. Williams is in line to inherit a 
position from another elderly gentleman in the area, but to do 
so, he needs to keep Mr. B happy. This proves difficult when Mr. 
B involves Mr. Williams in his scheme to imprison Pamela. At 
first, Mr. B tells Pamela that Mr. B wants to marry her, but this 
was only an excuse to control her, and Mr. B gets angry when he 
suspects that Pamela might actually want to marry Mr. 
Williams. Mr. Williams feels sympathy for Pamela and wants to 
do whatever he can to help her without upsetting Mr. B, and so 
Mr. Williams and Pamela work out a system of exchanging 
secret messages with each other. When Mr. B finds out, he 
stages arobbery against Mr. Williams and then throws him in 
jail. After Pamela reforms Mr. B, however, he lets Mr. Williams 
go free, and he also lets him inherit the position he was 
originally going to get after all. Mr. Williams’s story mirrors 
Pamela's, demonstrating how doing the right thing, even when 
it’s difficult, will ultimately lead to rewards. 


Father - Pamela’s father is a simple man who comes from a 
family of respectable farmers but who more recently fell into 
debt. He and Pamela’s mother are the intended audience for 
many of Pamela's writings, and they both worry about her 
safety as she starts to work for her new employer, Mr. B. They 
refuse to spend the four guineas Pamela sends them until they 
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know she’s safe. Their concerns about Mr. B prove to be 
correct, and eventually Pamela's father goes to see Pamela in 
person. By that time, however, Pamela and Mr. B have resolved 
their differences and decided to marry. While Pamela’s father 
feels out of place among Mr. B’s noble guests, he nevertheless 
earns their approval, particularly for his knowledge of religion. 
Pamela’s father is the classic example of a poor but noble 
person, and his character demonstrates how people can rise 
above their economic circumstances. 


Lady Davers - Lady Davers is the daughter of Lady B and the 
sister of Mr. B. Initially, she doesn’t appear in the novel but 
represents an escape—a person to whom Pamela might be able 
to turn to escape her abusive boss, Mr. B. But by the end of the 
novel, things have reversed: Mr. B takes care of his new wife 
Pamela while Lady Davers refuses to accept the legitimacy of 
the marriage. Lady Davers’s poor treatment of Pamela reflects 
the prejudices of the upper class against the lower class and 
how class concerns dominated life for people in 18th-century 
Britain. Nevertheless, Lady Davers eventually comes around to 
liking Pamela, providing further evidence of how Pamela’s 
virtuous behavior has a positive effect on those around her. 


Mother - Like Pamela’s father, Pamela’s mother is simple but 
virtuous. She seems to leave most of the correspondence with 
Pamela to Pamela’s father, even on the letters that she signs 
with her name, suggesting she plays a more passive role in the 
marriage. Still, Pamela prefers to write to her mother about 
certain sensitive topics, and she also continues to write to her 
mother after her father comes to visit in person. Like Pamela's 
father, Pamela's mother demonstrates how supportive parents 
can help raise virtuous children. 


Sally Godfrey - Sally Godfrey is the mother of Mr. B’s first 
child, Miss Goodwin, although the two of them never married. 
As Mr.B tells it, Sally’s family tried to trick Mr. B into marrying 
her with violence, and Mr. B left Sally when he found out she 
was in on the scheme. Sally eventually moved to Jamaica, 
leaving the care of Miss Goodwin to Lady Davers and 
eventually to a boarding school. Just the mention of Sally's 
name now upsets Mr. B. Sally demonstrates the trickery that 
marriage could involve, and her backstory provides more 
context for Mr. B’s character and his libertine past. 


John - John is a footman who carries most of Pamela’s letters 
back to her mother and father in the first part of the book. 
Although Pamela feels a lot of gratitude toward John for 
helping her stay connected to her parents, John is actually 
helping Mr. B spy on her by reading and even failing to deliver 
some of her letters. John is an example of a good man who gets 
corrupted due to his master’s influence, and so after Pamela 
helps reform Mr. B, John also gets redemption. 


Mr. Longman - Mr. Longman is the steward at Mr. B’s 
Bedfordshire house. He is an older man who takes an 
immediate liking to Pamela. While Pamela is trapped at 
Lincolnshire, Mr. Longman sends a message to her through a 
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fortuneteller to warn her of Mr. B’s plan to hold a sham- 
marriage with her. This angers Mr. B, who then fires Longman, 
although Pamela rehires him and rewards him at the end of the 
book. 


Miss Goodwin - Miss Goodwin is Mr. B’s daughter with Sally 
Godfrey who currently attends boarding school. Before 
boarding school, Lady Davers raised her, changing her last 
name from “Godfrey” to “Goodwin” to avoid scandal (since Mr. 
B and Sally weren't married when Miss Goodwin was born). 
Pamela takes an immediate liking to Miss Goodwin and wants 
to adopt her. While it’s unclear if Pamela ever carries out the 
adoption, Pamela’s acceptance of Miss Goodwin provides 
further evidence of her generous spirit. 


Lady B - Lady B is a kind, wealthy woman, who on her deathbed 
recommends her trusted servant Pamela to her son Mr. B. Lady 
B’s selfless, caring behavior provides a contrast for the initially 
selfish behavior of her son, Mr. B, showing how he fails to live 
up to his mother’s example. 


Nan - Nan is a maid and one of Pamela’s only friends during her 
early days of imprisonment at Mr. B’s Lincolnshire estate. At 
one point, Mr. B forces Nan to sleep in bed with Pamela and 
Mrs. Jewkes to make sure Pamela won't escape. Nan has a 
tendency to drink too much, and Mrs. Jewkes and Mr. B exploit 
this, tricking Nan into drinking herself into a stupor so that Mr. 
B can impersonate her and surprise Pamela in bed one night. 


Fortuneteller - The fortuneteller wanders by Mr. B’s 
Lincolnshire estate one day and offers to tell the fortune of 
Mrs. Jewkes, Pamela, and Nan. She predicts that Mrs. Jewkes 
will find a husband but that Pamela won't and will instead die in 
childbirth. Pamela is horrified, but it turns out the fortuneteller 
was just a ruse that Mr. Longman created to warn Pamela about 
Mr. B’s plan to entrap her with a sham-marriage. 


The Editor - Toward the end of the book, the fictional Editor of 
Pamela's letters tells the reader information about Mr. B that 
Pamela herself doesn’t know, which creates dramatic irony. The 
Editor also provides what is essentially the book’s epilogue and 
tells the reader the moral of the story: that God will reward 
virtuous people, regardless of the difficulties they face in life. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Monsieur Colbrand - Monsieur Colbrand is a big man 
employed by Mr. B at his Lincolnshire estate. He frightens 
Pamela at first, essentially acting as a prison guard, but he 
reveals himself to be kind and tries to protect Pamela from 
harm. 


Jackey - Jackey is the nephew of Lady Davers. Although he 
initially shares her disdain for Pamela, he quickly accepts her 
after learning of her marriage to Mr. B, showing how marriage 
could have a transformative impact on life in 18th-century 
Britain, even impacting the deeply ingrained class system. 
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Simon Darnford - Simon Darnford is a gentleman who lives 
near Mr. B’s Lincolnshire estate. He and his family often make 
social visits and help welcome Pamela into upper-class society. 


Mr. Jonathan - Mr. Jonathan is a butler who works for Mr. B at 
this Bedfordshire house. He tries to help Pamela by sending her 
anote to give her advance notice of one of Mr. B’s tricks. 


Widow Mumford - Widow Mumford is a widowed woman who 
lives near Pamela’s mother and father. She sometimes gives 
them advice, and to thank her, Pamela arranges to send the 
widow some money toward the end of the book. 


® THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
acolor printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


THE VALUE OF VIRTUE 


Samuel Richardson’s Pamela has the subtitle 

“Virtue Rewarded,’ making it clear that virtue is 

important to the story. In the novel, “virtue” is most 
often synonymous with virginity, reflecting how most of the 
novel revolves around protagonist Pamela’s efforts to remain a 
virgin despite the tricks, assaults, and threats of rape from her 
master, Mr. B. As the novel goes on, however, particularly after 
the wedding of Pamela and Mr. B, it soon becomes clear that 
chastity isn’t Pamela’s only virtue. The Editor himself states 
directly that he hopes audience will see Pamela as an all-around 
role model and strive to emulate her virtuous behavior. Among 
Pamela's many good qualities are her patience, open- 
mindedness, and ability to forgive—all of which are tenets of 
the Christian faith. Even after enduring all of Mr. B’s abuse, for 
instance, Pamela never hates him, and she ultimately forgives 
him and all his accomplices, like John and Mrs. Jewkes. Pamela's 
behavior, the novel suggests, shows what virtue looks like in 
action. 


Although Pamela suffers during much of the novel—even while 
acting virtuously—she eventually reaps incredible rewards for 
her virtue. While Pamela acts virtuously for spiritual reasons, 
the rewards that she and others receive in the book for good 
behavior are often material and tangible. For example, as a 
servant, Pamela was excited to obtain four guineas, but after 
winning over Mr. B with her good behavior and becoming his 
wife, she obtains hundreds of guineas to spend on herself or 
give away as charity. Pamela’s poor but dignified father and 
mother similarly receive a large income as a reward for their 
modest lifestyle (Mr. B gifts it to them following his marriage to 
Pamela), and many characters like Mr. Williams and Mrs. Jervis, 
who help Pamela, receive their own material rewards. Together, 
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the fates of all these characters help make the case for a 
Christian God who actively intervenes in earthly life in order to 
help the virtuous who deserve it. Richardson's Pamela 
demonstrates that the value of virtue is both spiritual and 
material, with the concrete rewards of wealth and status 
representing the less tangible but even more important 
spiritual benefits of virtuousness. 


CLASS AND MORALITY 


Samuel Richardson's Pamela explores the 

difference between the wealthy upper class and 

the poor lower class in 18th-century Britain. While 
virtuous characters in the book often receive material rewards 
for their good behavior, this doesn’t mean that the wealthiest 
characters are always the most moral. In fact, when they first 
appear, the wealthy Mr. B is a libertine, and his sister, Lady 
Davers, is full of old-fashioned prejudices against people from 
lower classes. Mr. B himself admits how his wealth has made 
him spoiled, and he isn’t used to other people telling him “no.” In 
contrast to these flawed upper-class characters, Pamela’s poor 
father and mother are among the most honest characters in the 
book, and the reverend Mr. Williams is much kinder to Pamela 
than Mr. B, despite his lower social status. 


It might seem, then, that the novel is critical of the class divide, 
suggesting instead that class has little to do with a person's 
character and that the class divide is not so extreme after 
all—and that the marriage of the upper-class Mr. B to his 
servant Pamela proves it. Still, many characters—including 
Pamela herself—worry that marrying Pamela might hurt Mr. B’s 
reputation, and ultimately the characters from the gentry only 
accept Pamela because she knows how to act like a member of 
the upper class, suggesting that the class divide is real after 
all—and that the novel upholds rather than criticizes it. It’s 
noteworthy that many of the lower-class characters with the 
best manners (including Mr. Jervis and Pamela’s parents) 
originally came from wealthier backgrounds but fell on hard 
times. By the end of the novel, Pamela marries Mr. B and so 
completes her transition to the upper class, and her charitable 
behavior toward all those around her suggests that she 
deserves the new authority she has gained. While Richardson's 
Pamela challenges some aspects of the British class system by 
highlighting both the moral shortcomings of the upper class 
and the good morals of the lower class, it ultimately upholds the 
status quo by suggesting that members of the upper class 
deserve their privilege and power as long as they use it 
responsibly like Pamela. 


D 


RELIGION AND MARRIAGE 


Religion plays a major role in Samuel Richardson’s 
Pamela, with its titular protagonist frequently 
praying to God to endure her lowest moments and 
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thanking God for her successes. One of Pamela’s core beliefs is 
that a person should only have sex after marriage, and this 
throws her into conflict with her master, Mr. B, who initially just 
wants to have sex with Pamela as soon as possible. Much of the 
novel hinges on the lead-up to the marriage of Mr. B and 
Pamela, with marriage meaning something different to each of 
them. For Mr. B, marriage begins as just a formality to trick 
Pamela into a sexual relationship, and he’s willing to resort to a 
sham-marriage if necessary, not caring about what role religion 
plays in marriage. For Pamela, however, marriage and religion 
are permanently linked. She considers the marriage ceremony 
an explicitly religion ritual, and her religious beliefs inform her 
ideas about how to act as a wife. The chapel that Mr. B’s family 
owns represents the conflict between Pamela and Mr. B’s 
different ideas about marriage and religion. For a long time, Mr. 
B and his family used the chapel as a lumber storage shed, 
showing how they put their earthly economic interests above 
spiritual ones. Pamela's influence over Mr. B makes him more 
religious, and so her insistence on getting married in the chapel 
shows how she has made him more spiritual. 


Nevertheless, while Pamela wins the argument over the chapel, 
Mr. B’s secular ideas about marriage still hold true as well. As 
Mr. B’s convoluted affair with Sally Godfrey demonstrates, 
marriage can be a complicated legal and economic agreement 
that involves whole families. Furthermore, as Mr. B matures, his 
secular ideas about marriage become more altruistic—for 
instance, he demonstrates his care for Pamela by making 
contingency inheritance plans in case of his own sudden death. 
Pamela explores how marriage can be both a religious and a 
legal ceremony, arguing that Christian morality theoretically 
can lead to a happy marriage, but also acknowledging how 
marriage involves more earthly, economic issues in practice. 


SEXUAL POLITICS 


As Samuel Richardson's Pamela demonstrates, life 
in 18th-century England wasn’t the same for men 
and women. The novel portrays a patriarchal 
society where men generally held more power and had more 
independence than women. Protagonist Pamela’s situation 
hints at many of the problems that women in that era faced. 
Pamela notes in her letters and journal that women face a 
double standard. For instance, she suggests that it’s worse for a 
woman to lose her virginity than a man. This is why Pamela 
experiences so much fear and shame around her master, Mr. B, 
who at times seems like he’s even willing rape Pamela, which 
would mean the loss of her “virtue.” Pamela’s lower-class status 
makes her situation particularly bad, but even an upper-class 
woman like Lady Davers suffers from a double-standard—Mr. B 
specifically says that while his marriage to Pamela is noble, it 
would be shameful for Lady Davers to marry one of her stable 
grooms (because aman becomes the head of the household, 
and it wouldn't be appropriate for a high-born woman like her 
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to be ruled by acommon man). 


But while Richardson often attempts to portray a female 
perspective sympathetically, his novel undeniably upholds 
sexist ideas, particularly by modern standards. Pamela endures 
significant abuse from Mr. B, and even after reforming him, she 
must follow his rules—all 48 of them—to make him happy, 
suggesting that he will always be more important than her in 
the marriage. And while the novel clearly portrays Mr. B’s 
earlier behavior as wicked, it still reinforces the idea that 
Pamela should act submissively toward him. Also, while 
Pamela's virtue plays an important role in winning admirers, her 
traditionally feminine beauty seems to be equally important, 
and the novel portrays women who aren't traditionally 
beautiful, like Mrs. Jewkes, in a less positive light. While 
Richardson’s Pamela examines the difficulties women like 
Pamela faced in 18th-century England, it undercuts any 
potentially feminist themes by reinforcing the patriarchal idea 
that women should put men’s needs above their own. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 


Analysis sections of this LitChart. 

= The four guineas that Pamela receives from Mr. B 

after the death of Lady B symbolize the value of 

virtue and how no amount of material wealth is worth the 
spiritual price of virtue. Pamela sends the four guineas to her 
heavily indebted mother and father, establishing the generous 
nature of her personality early in the novel. But her parents 
refuse to use the money, suspecting (correctly) that Mr. B is 
attempting to buy Pamela off with the money so that he can 
freely have sex with her outside of marriage. Perhaps inspired 
by her parents’ principled refusal to spend the four guineas, 
Pamela herself resists all of Mr. B’s sexual advances, believing 
that her own chastity and spiritual condition are worth more 
than whatever material things Mr. B could provide for her. 
Although Pamela suffers greatly under Mr. B, eventually her 
patience is rewarded. While four guineas was quite a large sum 
of money for Pamela and her parents at the beginning of the 
novel, by the end, Mr. B marries Pamela, promising her an 
annual sum of 500 guineas and an additional annual income for 
her parents. By being patient, remaining faithful to God, and 
listening to her parents, Pamela received a much larger amount 
of money, and the material wealth that she achieves over the 
course of the book symbolizes the spiritual wealth that a 
person can attain by following Pamela’s virtuous example. 


FOUR GUINEAS 
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CHAPEL 


Mr. B’s disused family chapel symbolizes how he 
and his family have neglected religion. Before 
meeting Pamela, Mr. B was a rake who got involved in duels and 
who fathered a child with the unmarried woman Sally Godfrey, 
showing a lack of respect for traditional Christian marriage 
conventions. At first, Mr. B acts similarly toward Pamela, totally 


disregarding her wish to remain celibate until marriage with his 


many sexual advances and assaults. At one point, he even 
schemes to use Pamela’s religious beliefs against her, trying to 
trick her into a sham-marriage so that he can have a sexual 
relationship with her while still having the option to break off 
their relationship at any point. 


Eventually, however, Pamela’s good example begins to change 
r. B’s behavior, particularly after he reads some of her journal 
entries and learns more about how she thinks. When Mr. B 
proposes to Pamela—for real, not as a sham—Pamela insists 
that they should get married in a proper church rather than his 
house. This leads Mr. B to clean out his family’s chapel, which 
they had been using as a shed to store lumber. The lumber in 


economic issues over spiritual ones. Pamela's decision to clean 
and revive the chapel so that she and Mr. B can get married in 
it, then, shows how Pamela’s virtuous example brings religion 
into Mr. B’s life, and so the chapel symbolizes the positive, 
transformative effect that religion can have on a person. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Oxford University Press edition of Pamela published in 2008. 


Letter 1 Quotes 
@@ Dear Father and Mother, 


| have great Trouble, and some Comfort, to acquaint you with. 


The Trouble is, that my good Lady died of the Illness | mention’d 


to you, and left us all much griev’d for the loss of her; for she 
was a dear good lady, and kind to all us her servants. 


Related Characters: Pamela (speaker), Mr. B, Father, 
Mother, Lady B 


Related Themes: © © 
Related Symbols: 


Page Number: 11 


Explanation and Analysis 


the chapel signifies how Mr. B and his family prioritized worldly 


This quote is the first few lines of the novel. It introduces 
Pamela, the narrator for the majority of the book, who is a 
poor but virtuous servant girl with a talent for writing. The 
novel begins at an important time for Pamela: her employer, 
Lady B, has just passed away, but before she died, she 
recommended Pamela to her son, Mr. B. The opening lines 
establish Pamela’s precarious position in the world, showing 
how, as a young woman from a poor family, she relies on the 
indness of a master like Lady B to make a living. While Lady 
B was kind to Pamela, and despite Pamela’s optimism about 
her new position with Mr. B, her future is far from certain. 


This passage also demonstrates Pamela’s demonstrates 
selfless nature, which comes through in Pamela's choice to 
grieve Lady B rather than worry about how Lady B’s death 
might affect her financial situation. 


Letter 2 Quotes 


@@ | hope the good 'Squire has no Design: but when he has 
given you so much Money, and speaks so kindly to you, and 
praises your coming on; and, Oh, that fatal word! that he would 
be kind to you, if you would do as you should do, almost kills us 
with fears. 


Related Characters: Father, Mother (speaker), Pamela, Mr. 
B, Lady B 


Related Themes: (Q) © © 


Related Symbols: oO 


Page Number: 16 


Explanation and Analysis 


While Pamela writes most of the letters in the book, this 
letter comes from Pamela's parents after she writes to tell 
them about the death of Lady B. After Lady B passed away, 
Mr. B gave Pamela a gift of four guineas, which he claimed to 
find in Lady B’s pocket. While this is a large sum of money 
for Pamela, who immediately sends it to her indebted family, 
the fact that Mr. B just finds it in Lady’s B’s pocket suggests 
that it’s a small amount of money to him and Lady B. 
Because of the gift from Mr. B (“the good Squire”), Pamela’s 
parents fear that he wants something in return from 
Pamela. 


Characters often use the euphemism “design” to mean 
sexual intercourse, and it often suggests some type of 
manipulation or perhaps even rape. Having only ever 
worked as a servant for one person (Lady B) and having had 
a positive experience, Pamela is still naive about the 
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potential dangers she faces as a poor young woman working 
in a gentleman's house. While Pamela’s parents don't fully 
understand the world of the upper class themselves, their 
greater life experience makes them more cautious than 
Pamela about Mr. B’s intentions for her. 


Letter 5 Quotes 


@@ JOHN being to go your way, | am willing to write, because 


he is so willing to carry any thing for me. He says it does him 
good at his Heart to see you both, and to hear you talk. He says 
you are both so sensible, and so honest, that he always learns 
something from you to the Purpose. 


Related Characters: Pamela (speaker), Father, Mother, 
John 


Related Themes: @ © 


Page Number: 11 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, Pamela describes John, the man who 
delivers many of the letters between her and her parents in 
the early part of the book. While the book was not the first 
work of epistolary fiction (a word made up of fictional 
etters between characters), it helped establish and 
popularize the genre, and one of Pamela’s most noteworthy 
characteristics is Richardson's dedication to realism. In the 
novel, the physical act of writing letters can be just as 
important as the content of the letters themselves, and so 
Richardson pays close attention to details like when Pamela 
is writing and how her letters get delivered. 


John’s affection for Pamela’s parents provides an early 
example of their good nature. John immediately sees that 
Pamela's parents are “sensible” and “honest” despite their 
impoverished background, or perhaps even because of it. 
John is aservant himself, and so he is able to see Pamela’s 
parents without the prejudices that a member of the upper 
class might have against them. Ultimately, this simple virtue 
of Pamela's parents—and the virtuous guidance they offer 
Pamela—plays an important role in determining the course 
of Pamela's own life. 


Letter 10 Quotes 


@@ For | am watch’d, and such-like, very narrowly; and he says 


to Mrs. Jervis, This girl is always scribbling; | think she may be 
better employ’d. 
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Related Characters: Pamela, Mr. B (speaker), Mrs. Jervis, 
Father, Mother 


Related Themes: O 


Page Number: 22 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this quote, Pamela writes in a letter to her parents about 
feeling like everyone is constantly watching her at Mr. B’s 
Bedfordshire estate, then shortly after that, she overhears 
Mr. B complaining about how Pamela is always writing. 
Pamela’s constant writing is one of her defining 
characteristics. Although Pamela usually writes with her 
parents as the audience, writing is also a very personal act 
for her, allowing her to keep track of the events in her life 
and express her opinions about them. 


As the story continues, Mr. B becomes increasingly invested 
in trying to control Pamela, and so her writing bothers him 
for two reasons: he doesn't understand it, and he doesn't 
know how to stop it—both of which complicate his scheme 
to control Pamela. Mr. B tries to insult Pamela's efforts, 
referring to her writing as “scribbling” and suggesting that 
she might be “better employ’d;’ or that she should have 
better tasks with which to occupy her time. And yet, his 
words have no effect on Pamela, who continues to write 
almost daily. While Pamela’s writing will eventually have a 
big impact on Mr. B, his early dismissal of it suggests that at 
this early point, his character is close-minded and looks 
down on things he doesn’t understand. 


Letter 11 Quotes 


@@ | sobbd and cry’d most sadly. What a foolish Hussy you 
are! said he: Have | done you any Harm? Yes, Sir, said I, the 
greatest Harm in the world: You have taught me to forget 
myself and what belongs to me, and have lessen’d the Distance 
that Fortune has made between us, by demeaning yourself, to 
be so free to a poor Servant. 


Related Characters: Pamela, Mr. B (speaker), Father, 
Mother 


Related Themes: (Q) © (de) 


Page Number: 23 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from a letter Pamela writes to her parents 
in which she describes the aftermath of a moment when Mr. 
B kissed her without her permission. Mr. B gets indignant, 
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claiming that he’s done nothing to harm Pamela, and yet 
Pamela replies that he’s done her the “greatest Harm” by 
making her forget her place as his servant. 


On the one hand, Mr. B’s language in this passage is 
insulting, and it seems to suggest that despite his supposed 
shows of affection, he doesn’t actually respect Pamela. 
What’s interesting is that Pamela scolds Mr. B specifically 
for making her forget her place—that is, he’s made her 
forget that she’s his servant, not his equal. This is perhaps 
the first sign in the book that Pamela reciprocates some of 
r. B’s feelings, even as she continues to fear him and 
disapprove of the methods he uses to show his supposed 
affection. 


This passage also begins to explore Pamela’s complicated 
feelings about class. On the one hand, she believes that 
people from humble backgrounds can be just as virtuous as 
people with wealth. But at the same time, Pamela constantly 
protests that she isn’t worthy of Mr. B’s nice treatment 
(when he gives it), suggesting that at this point in the story, 
she puts more faith in the concept of a class system, 
believing that she and Mr. B each have their separate roles 
to fulfill based on the different circumstances into which 
they were born. 


person Mr. B was talking to wh 
aloud). While Mrs. Jervis seem 
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en he spoke these words 
s to be sincere in her efforts 


to help Pamela preserve her virtue, she also folds easily 
when faced with her master’s authority, and this can at 


times make her more Mr. B’s a 


ly than Pamela's. The novel 


explores many aspects of the relationship between servants 
and masters, showing how an evil master can make even a 
good-natured servant compromise their morals. 


Letter 31 Quotes 


@@ Their Riches often are a Snare; 
At best, a pamper’d weighty Care: 


Their Servants far more happy a 
At least, so thinketh Pamela. 


re; 


Related Characters: Pamela (speaker), Mr. B, Father, Lady 


Davers, Mother, Lady B 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 91 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from a poem that Pamela writes in a letter 
to her parents as she celebrates finally leaving the house of 
Mr. B (who has been sexually harassing her) to instead work 
in the house of Lady Davers, his sister. Pamela’s long period 
of enduring unwanted advances from Mr. B seems to have 
changed the way she feels about members of the upper 
class. While previously, Pamela felt nothing but gratitude 
toward her old mistress, Lady B, Mr. B teaches Pamela that 
riches don’t make a person more virtuous—and they even 
seem to do the opposite. 


Letter 24 Quotes 
@@ Say no more, Mrs. Jervis; for by G—d | will have her! 


Related Characters: Mr. B (speaker), Pamela, Mrs. Jervis 


Related Themes: (Q) (de) 


Page Number: 59 


Pamela's belief that wealth spoils a person, making them not 
only less virtuous but even less happy, is radical, particularly 
for its time. While her character often acts passively in 
response to other characters, her writing is much more 
forceful and opinionated, perhaps showing her comfort in 
the medium. Pamela’s poem is a chance for her to show off 
her inventiveness, and the poem takes on a particularly 
bittersweet meaning once it becomes clear shortly 
afterward that Mr. B isn't actually letting Pamela leave after 
all—in reality, he’s orchestrating a plan to kidnap and 
imprison her. 


Explanation and Analysis 


A maid overhears Mr. B speak these words, and then Mr. 
Johnathan forwards the information to Pamela in a secret 
note. The “G—d” in the quote stands for “God”—likely 
because although “God” itself is not a swear word (Pamela 
refers to “God” many times), it becomes a curse in this 
context. The religious Pamela doesn't approve of taking 
God’s name in vain, and so she censors Mr. B’s language so 
that she doesn't have to write it herself. 


As with the word “design” earlier, Mr. B uses the word “have” 
euphemistically, referring to sex that includes the possibility 
of rape. Both due to his taking God’s name in vain and his 
use of “have” Mr. B’s quote is shocking, and it demonstrates 
how when Pamela is not around, he speaks of her in even 
more vulgar language. It’s also shocking that Pamela hears 
this news secondhand instead of through Mrs. Jervis (the 
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Letter 32 Quotes 


@@ Why now, says she, how strangely you talk! Are not the 
two Sexes made for one another? And is it not natural for a 
Gentleman to love a pretty Woman? And suppose he can obtain 
his Desires, is that so bad as cutting her Throat? And then the 
Wretch fell a laughing, and talk’d most impertinently, and 
shew'd me, that | had nothing to expect from her Virtue or 
Conscience 


Related Characters: Mrs. Jewkes (speaker), Pamela, Mr. B, 
Mrs. Jervis 


Related Themes: © (de) 


Page Number: 110 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote, which Pamela records in one of her many 
letters, comes from Mrs. Jewkes, shortly after Pamela 
meets her. Pamela thinks she’s going home to visit her 
mother and father, but instead, the coach carries her to Mr. 
B’s Lincolnshire estate. There, Mr. B essentially kidnaps her 
with the help of his loyal servant, Mrs. Jewkes. 


In this quote, Mr. Jewkes tries to make excuses for Mr. B’s 
behavior, saying that it’s natural for aman to love an 
attractive woman and that if he coerces her into sex, that’s 
just a natural outcome of his desires. This argument 
suggests a deeply patriarchal worldview, where a woman's 
own consent to have sex is irrelevant. Mrs. Jewkes laughter 
at the end of her statement raises the question of how 
sincere she is—that is, whether she really believes her 
justifications for helping Mr. B or whether she just enjoys 
having an excuse to act cruelly toward Pamela. In many 
ways, Mrs. Jewkes acts as an opposite version of Mrs. 
Jervis, trying to make Pamela lose her virtue rather than 
hold on to it. 


The Journal Quotes 


@@ Now | will give you a Picture of this Wretch: She is a broad, 


squat, pursy, fat thing, quite ugly, if any thing God made can be 
so called; about forty Years old. She has a huge Hand, and an 
Arm as thick as my Waist, | believe. [...] So that with a Heart 
more ugly than her Face, she frightens me sadly: and | am 
undone to be sure, if God does not protect me; for she is very, 
very wicked—indeed she is. 


Related Characters: Pamela (speaker), Mrs. Jewkes, 
Monsieur Colbrand 


Related Themes: © gE 


Page Number: 114 


Explanation and Analysis 


Pamela describes the physical characteristics of Mrs. 
Jewkes in a journal entry that she hopes to one day send to 
her parents. Pamela’s description lingers on the “ugly” 
physical qualities of Mrs. Jewkes, like her frightening face, 
and she seems to link Mrs. Jewkes’s unattractive physical 
features with her internal moral “ugliness”. Pamela herself 
often earns praise for the exact opposite reason—people 
assume she’s virtuous when they first meet her because of 
her beautiful external appearance, particularly when she’s 
wearing nice clothes. 


This connection between inner and outer beauty may seem 
simplistic, particularly for a novel like Pamela that often aims 
for realism. But while Pamela does at times use outdated 
stereotypes about physical beauty, it also challenges these 
stereotypes at times, showing how the character Monsieur 
Colbrand is nicer than he appears on the surface and later 
how even Mrs. Jewkes is capable of reform. 


@@ Mr. Williams came to see us, and took a Walk with us once; 

and while her back was just turn’d, (encourag’d by the hint 
he had before given me,) | said, Sir, | see two Tiles upon that 
Parsley-bed; might not one cover them with Mould, with a Note 
between them, on Occasion?—A good Hint, said he; let that 
Sunflower by the Back-door of the Garden be the place; | have 
a Key to that; for it is my nearest way to the Town. 


Related Characters: Pamela, Mr. Williams (speaker), Mr. B, 
Mrs. Jewkes 


Related Themes: 


Page Number: 121 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes the moment when Mr. Williams and 
Pamela work out a system to communicate with each other 
by hiding letters in a secret hiding place in the garden at Mr. 
B’s Lincolnshire estate. Mr. B himself has tried to involve Mr. 
Williams in his plots against Pamela, sometimes pretending 
he wants Pamela to marry Mr. Williams. Other times, Mr. B 
pretends that he needs to keep Pamela away from Mr. 
Williams for her own good to protect her virtue. Because 
Mr. Williams's livelihood depends on Mr. B, he’s taking a big 
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risk by offering to help Pamela escape from 
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Lincolnshire, 


and this is why it's so important that nobody finds out about 


their correspondence. 


her life. Like Pamela, Mr. Williams is willing t 


development—it shows that she’s beginning 


Due to Pamela's religious nature, Mr. Williams, a preacher, 
makes a fitting ally for her during this challenging period in 


o follow his faith 


even when it’s difficult. Pamela’s planning with Mr. Williams 
is also an important moment in her character 


to take a more 


active role in her own life, having realized that if she doesn’t 
do something, she'll get caught in Mr. B’s schemes. 


@@ This Act of Despondency, thought I, is a Sin, that, if | 
pursue it, admits of no Repentance, and can therefore 


claim no Forgiveness.—And wilt thou, to shor 


ten thy transitory 


Griefs, heavy as they are, and weak as thou fanciest thyself, 


plunge both Body and Soul into everlasting 
Pamela, thought |, thou art the innocent, the s 
and wilt thou, to avoid thy sufferings, be the g 


isery! Hitherto, 
uffering Pamela; 
uilty Aggressor? 


And, because wicked Men persecute thee, wi 


t thou fly in the 


experience periods of difficulty and doubt. 


@@ Fine clothes, sir, become not me; nor have | any ambition 


to wear them. | have greater pride in my poverty and 


meanness, than | should have in dress and finery. 


Related Characters: Pamela (speaker), Mr. B 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 190 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from Pamela's refusal letter that she 
sends in response to Mr. B’s proposal. In some print editions 
of the novel, the two documents run side by side, 
emphasizing how Pamela dismantles all of Mr. B’s promises 
point by point. One of Pamela’s most noteworthy 
arguments is her rejection of Mr. B’s offer of fine clothes, 
since clothes often play an important role in signifying 


Face of the Almighty, and distrust his Grace and Goodness, 
who can still turn all these Sufferings to Benefits? 


Related Characters: Pamela (speaker), Mr. B 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 174 


Explanation and Analysis 


Pamela writes this quote as she reflects on her failed escape 
attempt from Lincolnshire, which left her injured and unable 
to run away. At the time, Pamela was so frustrated that she 
even considered suicide, although she ultimately decided 
not to, believing it would displease God. In this passage, 
Pamela considers the age-old problem of why God allows 
bad things to happen to good people. 


While Pamela feels that her current suffering is difficult, 
verging on unbearable, she nevertheless reminds herself 
that it’s temporary. She believes that trying to unjustly avoid 
this suffering (such as by suicide) would transform her from 
the victim into the “Aggressor” Furthermore, she comforts 
herself with her belief that suffering serves a purpose and 
that God ultimately rewards those who suffer. As the 
subtitle of the novel (“Virtue Rewarded”) suggests, Pamela 
will indeed be rewarded for her virtue eventually. But 
dramatic passages like this one help convey the difficulty of 
her situation and how even people as faithful as Pamela 
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Pamela's status at any given point in the story. Mr. B wants 
to put Pamela in the fine clothes of a noblewoman, but 
Pamela claims to have pride in her “poverty and meanness,” 
preferring her old clothes to whatever fancy clothes Mr. B 
could offer her. 


Pamela doesn't necessarily have any objection against nice 
othes themselves—she wears expensive clothes later and 
ven agrees to Mr. B’s request to keep up a certain standard 
f dress around the house. Her objection here seems to be 
ore about the sincerity of Mr. B’s proposal: Mr. B wants 
er to wear nice clothes because he believes she'll marry 
m if he provides her with the outward displays of wealth. 
But Pamela senses that Mr. B doesn't truly see her as an 
equal yet, and so instead she prefers to hold on to her old 
identity—though her outward signs of poverty might make 
her plain, they keep her honest, which Pamela values more 
than the “finery” Mr. B can offer her. 


300a 


S] 


@@ Your poor Pamela cannot answer for the Liberties taken 
with her in her deplorable State of Death. 


Related Characters: Pamela (speaker), Mr. B, Mrs. Jewkes, 
Mrs. Jervis, Mr. Williams, Father, Mother, Nan 


Related Themes: (Q) © © 


Page Number: 204 
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Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes Pamela’s reaction after the shocking 
moment when, with some help from Mrs. Jewkes, Mr. B 
impersonates the other maid Nan and gets into bed with 
Pamela, invading her space and seemingly assaulting her. 
The whole scene is so traumatic that Pamela passes out in 
the middle of it—then wakes up to Mr. B seemingly taking 
care of her. 


As Pamela's reaction shows, what's most horrifying about 
this episode with Mr. B is how he took Pamela's agency 
away from her. Because she was unconscious, she has no 
idea what “liberties” Mr. B took with her while she was 


powerless to do anything about it. While this moment in bed 


is an extreme example, it also represents all the other ways 
that Mr. B has been slowly trying to manipulate Pamela and 
prevent her from controlling her own life while she is 
trapped at Lincolnshire. Without any allies around like Mrs. 
Jervis or her parents, and with Mr. Williams only able to 
provide limited help, Pamela realizes just how vulnerable 
she is as a young, unmarried woman working for an upper- 
class man like Mr. B, who can get away with seemingly 
anything he does to her. 


@@ |F, my dear Parents, | am not destin’d more surely than 

ever for Ruin, | have now more Comfort before me, than 
ever | yet knew. And am either nearer my Happiness or my 
Misery than ever | was. 


Related Characters: Pamela (speaker), Mr. B, Nan 
Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 211 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from a letter that Pamela writes to her 
parents not long after Mr. B impersonates Nan to force his 
way into bed with Pamela. Pamela's declaration is shocking: 
despite everything that Mr. B has done to Pamela and how 
terrified she is of him, Pamela nevertheless suggests that 
she is close to bliss, implying that she might have developed 
feelings for Mr. B after all. 


While it is possible to question the likelihood of Pamela and 
r. B developing real feelings for each other, in some ways, 
the unlikeliness of their pairing is the whole point of the 
novel. Pamela is such an extraordinary example of virtue 
that she is willing to forgive somebody who has wronged 
her as horribly as Mr. B has. Pamela believes in the Biblical 


idea of loving her enemies, and so in a way, Mr. B becomes 
her biggest test, and the extent of the awful things he does 
to her just becomes a way for her to in turn prove the extent 
of her virtue. 


e@@ Now, said he, you are going—! boldly put my hand before 
his mouth, hardly knowing the liberty | took: Pray, sir, said 
|, don’t be angry; | have just done. 


Related Characters: Pamela, Mr. B (speaker) 


Related Themes: (2) 


Page Number: 217 


Explanation and Analysis 


n this quote, Pamela describes a moment when Mr. B was 
talking to her when all of a sudden, she put her hand over 
his mouth to make him stop talking. Given Pamela’s meek 
behavior so far—she often flees or faints at the first sign of 
conflict—the decision to physically stop Mr. B’s speech with 
her hand is surprising. This passage marks a major moment 
in Pamela's character development as she learns to be more 
assertive. It’s also a turning point in her relationship with 
Mr. B as they take a step closer to becoming equals (at least 
to the extent that any man and woman could be equal in the 
patriarchal society of 18th-century England). 


When Pamela first started working for Mr. B, he would 
constantly kiss her against her will and insult her. By putting 
her hand over his mouth, Pamela seems to be saying that 
she wants no more of Mr. B’s insults or his kisses, at least 
not until he learns to treat her respectfully. As later events 
prove, Pamela's gesture doesn't quite inspire Mr. B to 
change his behavior immediately, but it nevertheless seems 
to be astep in the right direction, as it forces him to 
consider Pamela and her perspective. 


@@ Since you so much prize your Honour, and your Virtue; 

since all Attempts against that are so odious to you; and 
since | have avowedly made several of these Attempts, do you 
think it is possible for you to love me preferably to any other of 
my Sex? 


Related Characters: Mr. B (speaker), Pamela 


Related Themes: (Q) © 


Page Number: 218 
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Explanation and Analysis 


In this quote, Mr. B asks Pamela if he thinks she could ever 
love him for real. Mr. B has said things like this on multiple 
previous occasions, but this seems to be first time that Mr. B 
has asked the question sincerely (even though some early 
events in the next volume complicate the issue of how 
sincere his motivations are here). 


nthis quote, Mr. B takes the important step of 
acknowledging how Pamela reacted negatively to his 
previous, selfish attempts to win her over. In the past, Mr. B 
always tried to make Pamela feel like the one at fault for 
rejecting him. He claimed to want her but seemed totally 
ignorant about what Pamela herself actually wanted. Here, 
he recognizes how important virtue is to Pamela and why 
her devotion to preserving her virtue made her resist his 
previous advances. And so, the first volume ends ona 
hopeful but open-ended note, raising the possibility of a 
potential relationship between Mr. B and Pamela but also 
eaving open the possibility that he may still disappoint her. 


The Journal (continued) Quotes 


@@ Odd! my pretty mistress, said she, you had best take care 


of yourself; for you are hard beset, l'II assure you. You will never 
be married, | can see; and will die of your first child. Out upon 
thee, woman! said |, better thou hadst never come here. 


Related Characters: Pamela, Fortuneteller (speaker), Mr. B, 
Mrs. Jewkes 


Related Themes: 


Page Number: 224 


Explanation and Analysis 


n this quote Pamela describes a moment when a 
mysterious fortuneteller wanders by the Lincolnshire estate 
and offers to tell everyone’s future in exchange for some 
food. The encounter takes an even stranger turn when, 
after telling Mrs. Jewkes that she'll soon meet a man, the 
fortuneteller tells Pamela that she will have a child while 
unmarried and die during childbirth. Although Pamela 
initially isn’t sure whether she trusts the fortuneteller, this 
ominous prediction causes her to rethink her feelings 
toward Mr. B. 


As it turns out, the fortuneteller isn't a real seer—in fact, Mr. 
Longman sent her to deliver a secret message to Pamela to 
inform her of Mr. B’s plans to trick her into asham- 
marriage. This calls into question all of Mr. B’s seemingly 
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sincere behavior at the end of the previous volume, 
introducing a conflict that runs throughout Volume II. While 
Mr. B mostly stops being actively hostile toward Pamela, she 
still questions whether he has truly reformed or whether he 
has just gotten better at manipulating her. 


@@ Besides, said he, there is such a pretty air of romance, as 

you relate them, in your plots, and my plots, that | shall be 
better directed in what manner to wind up the catastrophe of 
the pretty novel. 


Related Characters: Mr. B (speaker), Pamela 
Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 232 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this quote, Pamela writes in her journal about Mr. B’s 
reaction after reading some of her previous journal entries. 
Although Mr. B doesn't like everything he reads, he 
nevertheless feels compelled to read more, as if Pamela’s 
life is a novel. This is fitting because Pamela's letters and 
journal entries do in fact make up a novel—the very one 
Richardson is writing. 


Richardson seems to use Mr. B’s character to model the 
reaction that he wants his novel to inspire in readers. While 
Mr. B feels uncomfortable about some of the things he 
reads, he keeps an open mind and wants to read more of 
Pamela's writing. As later parts of the novel make even 
clearer, Pamela is a role model, and being exposed to her 
moral goodness can inspire even immoral people like Mr. B 
to improve. 


ndeed, reading Pamela's letters seems to be the major 
turning point in Mr. B’s character development—it’s the 
moment he puts aside his schemes about the sham- 
marriage and decides to marry Pamela for real (although 
Pamela herself doesn’t know this until later). Ultimately, this 
passage praises the power of reading itself, showing how it 
can inspire change and lead a person to become more 
empathetic. 


C 


e@ This Letter, when | expected some new Plot, has affected 

me more than any thing of that Sort could have done. For 
here is plainly his great Value for me confess’d, and his rigorous 
Behaviour accounted for in such a Manner, as tortures me 
much. 
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Related Characters: Pamela (speaker), Mr. B, Father, 
Mother, Monsieur Colbrand 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 248 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes Pamela’s reaction to a letter she 
receives after Mr. B finally gives her permission to leave him 
and go back to see her parents. Although Mr. B has been 
treating Pamela nicer than usual, she still expects some 
scheme from him, based both on the fortuneteller’s 
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toward religion but also how weddings themselves can be 


both religious and secular affairs. 


Pamela wins the argument to have the wedding in the 


chapel, suggesting a victory for her more 


spiritual 


worldview over Mr. B's irreligiosity. Pamela has only made it 


to this point in her life because her faith i 
act virtuously and endure hardships, and 
it’s only fitting to honor her faith by holdi 


n God helped her 
so she feels that 
ng the wedding ina 


chapel with a religious ceremony. Still, despite Pamela’s 


victory, Mr. B’s more secular view of wed 
place. As Mr. B and Pamela will soon lear 


dings also has its 
n, there are a lot of 


details that go into running a household together, and so 


Mr. B’s initial choice of a house for the si 


te of their wedding 


message and on M 
writes asincere le 
his past actions, th 


The course of Pam 
isn't possible to co 


influence than the 


inspire empathy. 


@@ | have no Will but yours, said | (all glowing like the Fire, as | 


r. B’s past behavior. And so, when Mr. B 
tter in which he takes responsibility for 
e gesture sincerely moves Pamela. 


ela and Mr. B’s relationship reveals how it 
mmand someone's affection, even in 


situations where one person has far more privilege and 


other. Ironically, Mr. B nearly succeeds in 


winning Pamela’s affection the moment that the stops trying 
to control her. Just as Pamela wins over Mr. B by showing 
him her letters, Mr. B convinces Pamela of his sincerity with 
a letter, once again demonstrating reading’s power to 


could feel:) But, Sir, did you say in the House? Ay, said he; 
for | care not how privately it be done; and it must be very 


is also appropriate in its own way. 


@@ My master kindly said, Come, Mr. Andrews, you and | will sit 
together. And so took his Place at the Bottom of the Table, 


and set my Father on his Right-hand; and Sir Simon would sit on 
his Left. 


Related Characters: Pamela, Mr. B (speaker), Father, Simon 
Darnford 


Related Themes: (Q) 


Page Number: 297 


Explanation and Analysis 


public if we go to Church. It is a Holy Rite, Sir, said l; and would 
be better, methinks, in a Holy Place. 


Related Characters: Pamela, Mr. B (speaker) 


Related Themes: 


Related Symbols: O 


Page Number: 276 


Explanation and Analysis 


In one of Pamela’s journal entries, she describes a minor 
argument that she and Mr. B have about where to hold their 
upcoming wedding, which finally seems to be happening for 
real, not as asham-marriage. While Mr. B suggests holding 
the wedding in his house because it’s the most convenient 
option, Pamela argues that because a wedding is a holy 
ritual, it should take place in a chapel. This argument 
illustrates not only Pamela and Mr. B’s different attitudes 
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what happens when her father comes up 
to check if she is really safe—he’s rightfull 
Pamela, knowing that Mr. B has tampered 
mail in the past. As it turns out, Pamela is 


n this passage from Pamela’s journal, Pamela describes 


for a surprise visit 
y concerned about 
with Pamela’s 


indeed genuinely 
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happy, and so Pamela’s father’s visit becomes a joyous pre- 
wedding celebration. Initially, Pamela’s father feels out of 
place, believing that his poor background will cause Mr. B’s 
fancy dinner guests to reject him. But when Mr. B seats 
Pamela's father at his right hand, in a seat even more 
important than the one he gives to the gentleman Simon 
Darnford, Mr. B signals his approval for the virtuous but 
simple Mr. Andrews. 


While this passage shows the noble nature of Pamela’s 
father and reinforces how humble people can be virtuous. 
More importantly, this passage demonstrates the effect 
Pamela has had on Mr. B. Whereas previously Mr. B insulted 
Pamela because of her low social class, he now treats 
Pamela's father as a guest of honor. This demonstrates how 
reading Pamela's letters has taught Mr. B to recognizing the 
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humanity in others, especially people outside his social 
class. 


@@ And thus, my dearest, dear Parents, is your happy, happy, 


thrice happy Pamela, at last, marry’d; and to who?—Why, to 


her beloved, gracious Master! The Lord of her Wishes! —And 
thus the dear, once naughty Assailer of her Innocence, by a 

blessed Turn of Providence, is become the kind, the generous 
Protector and Rewarder of it. 


Related Characters: Pamela (speaker), Mr. B, Father, 
Mother 


Related Themes: © 
Related Symbols: O 


Page Number: 345 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage comes from a journal entry that Pamela writes 
just a few hours after her wedding ceremony. Despite all the 
anxiety and challenges Pamela faced leading up to the 
wedding, the actual ceremony goes exactly as planned, 
providing Pamela with a reward for all the virtuous 
behavior she’s exhibited up until this point. In this quote, 
Pamela’s use of repetition and her short, broken phrase 
convey the intensity of her emotion. 


One of the recurring ideas in the final part of Pamela is how 
a virtuous attitude can totally change the context of a 
person's actions. As Pamela notes, Mr. B went from an 
“Assailer” to a “Protector” When Mr. B was selfish, he 
inspired fear and repulsion in Pamela. Now, however, his 
newly virtuous character makes his actions more appealing, 
and so Pamela welcomes his marriage proposal and kisses. 
Eventually, Pamela and Mr. B will return to the Bedfordshire 
estate where his pursuit of her started, and Pamela will look 
over the places where she once cowered to avoid Mr. B, 
taking stock of how she and Mr. B have both grown over 
time. 


@@ But canst thou have the Vanity, the Pride, the Folly, said 
she, to think thyself actually marry’d to my Brother? 


Related Characters: Lady Davers (speaker), Pamela, Mr. B, 
Lady B, Simon Darnford 
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Related Themes: 
Page Number: 391 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this excerpt from one of Pamela’s journal entries, she 
describes the sudden surprise appearance of Lady Davers 
at her house while Mr. B is away on business. Pamela 
already knows from letters that Lady Davers didn’t approve 
of their marriage (and Lady Davers doesn’t know that the 
marriage has, in fact, already taken place), so it’s no surprise 
that Lady Davers takes a combative tone with Pamela in 
person. 


Part of the reason why Pamela's story continues even after 
her climactic wedding is because after Pamela helps reform 
r. B, the real conflict becomes how she'll convince the rest 
of the world, particularly the gentry, to accept their 
marriage. Lady Davers seems to have a strong prejudice 
against people of lower classes, and she might particularly 
feel that Pamela is unworthy because she knew of Pamela 
back when she was a servant for Lady B and doesn’t get to 
see Pamela with fresh eyes (as someone like Simon 
Darnford does). 


Lady Davers demonstrates how little she really knows 
about Pamela by accusing her of pride, a trait that is the 
total opposite of Pamela’s characteristic humility. 

evertheless, just as Pamela manages to reform Mr. B, she 
eventually manages to win over Lady Davers, and so this 
encounter provides more evidence of the power a virtuous 
role model has to inspire change people and reform their 
behavior. 


e@e@ Tis even so, my Dear, replied he; and you remember my 

Sister’s good-natur’d Hint of Miss Sally Godfrey? | do well, 
sir, answered |. But this is Miss Goodwin. Her Mother chose 
that name for her, said he, because she should not be called by 
her own. 


Related Characters: Pamela, Mr. B (speaker), Lady Davers, 
Sally Godfrey, Miss Goodwin 


Related Themes: (£) «© 


Page Number: 478 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this journal entry, Pamela recalls the morning when Mr. B 
surprised her by taking her to see his daughter, Miss 
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Goodwin, whom he had with a woman named Sally Godfrey 
despite the couple not being married. Earlier, wnen Lady 
Davers happened to mention the name Sally Godfrey, it 
deeply upset Mr. B, and so this passage provides some 
explanation for his troubled reaction, easing one of Pamela’s 
ast remaining anxieties about her new husband. 


The fact that Miss Goodwin has to go by anew name 
instead of taking the name of one of her parents illustrates 
the shame associated with children born to unwed parents. 
While Mr. B clearly has affection for Miss Goodwin, he 
nevertheless keeps her at a distance. This suggests that 
while he’s willing and able to break some social rules (like 
marrying his former servant, Pamela), other social 
conventions are too powerful for him to oppose. Pamela’s 
support of Mr. B and willingness to accept Miss Goodwin 
once gain proves Pamela’s generous nature. It also suggests 
that her marriage with Mr. B is on track to succeed. 


e@@ Oh! What a poor thing is human Life in its best 
Enjoyments!—subjected to imaginary Evils, when it has no 
real ones to disturb it! 


Related Characters: Pamela (speaker), Mr. B 


Related Themes: Q) © 


Page Number: 496 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this quote, which comes near the very end of Pamela's 
journal, Pamela muses that when she runs out of real 
problems to solve, her mind sometimes makes up new ones. 
This particular quote comes soon after Mr. B mentions a 
plan for Pamela’s inheritance in the event that Mr. B dies 
before her. For Pamela, simply imagining the day of Mr. B’s 
death causes considerable stress. 


This quote slightly complicates the happy ending to 
Pamela’s story, giving it amore grounded and muted tone as 
it winds down. While Pamela was ultimately rewarded for 
her patience and virtue, she knows that she may someday 
face new tests and have to prove herself yet again. The 
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moral of the story and the message of Pamela’s life, then, is 
not only that virtuous behavior gets rewarded, but also that 
virtue is a lifelong struggle; even though Pamela achieved 
something amazing by marrying Mr. B, she must remain 
vigilant and remember to use her new privilege responsibly. 


e@@ Are all so many signal Instances of the Excellency of her 
mind, which may make her Character worthy of the 
Imitation of her Sex. And the Editor of these Sheets will have 
his End, if it inspires a laudable Emulation in the Minds of any 

worthy persons, who may thereby entitle themselves to the 
Rewards, the Praises, and the Blessings, by which she was so 
deservedly distinguished. 


Related Characters: The Editor (speaker), Pamela, Mr. B 


Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 503 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes after the last entry in Pamela’s journal, 
where the Editor directly addresses the audience to share 
some final thoughts. After a brief epilogue where the Editor 
explains what the characters did after Pamela's last journal 
entry, the Editor directly states and explains the story’s 
most important themes. As the Editor makes clear, the 
purpose of Pamela's story is “Emulation,” meaning to 
provide people with a role model of what virtue looks like. 


otably, Pamela is a role model specifically for those of “her 
Sex” At an earlier point in the story, Mr. B commented that it 
wouldn't be right for a groom to marry a noblewoman, and 
here, the Editor seems to also confirm that, while many of 
Pamela's positive qualities are universal, she is also 
specifically a feminine role model. Whereas Mr. B reforms 
himself from his libertine past and arguably becomes a 
virtuous man, Pamela must keep her virtue (that is, her 
virginity) until her wedding day, suggesting that perhaps 
men and women face different standards of virtue. The last 
lines reiterate the theme that virtuous behavior eventually 
leads to rewards, emphasizing one last time the tangible 
value of leading a virtuous life. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


LETTER 1 


naletter to her father and mother, the 15-year-old household 
servant Pamela writes about how the lady she was working for 
Lady B) has recently died. Pamela regrets her death because 
the woman was kind to her and the other servants. On her 
deathbed, however, the woman gave her son (Mr. B) the 
highest recommendation for Pamela. Because of this, Pamela 
doesn't have to go home to live with her parents. She sends her 
parents four guineas with John (the footman who delivers her 
letters), part of her wages from her new master, so that her 
parents can pay off some old debts. 


In the postscript, Pamela writes to her mother and father that 
her new master (Mr. B) scared her by coming up to her while 
she was writing the letter. He asked to see what she had 
written, and she reluctantly let him. She feared he might be 
angry that she was writing about him, but he said it was good 
that she is kind to her mother and father. He just asked that she 
be careful about the stories she tells her family. Finally, he 
noted that she is good at writing and spelling, which Pamela 
appreciated hearing. 


LETTER 2 


Pamela’s father and mother (John and Elizabeth Andrews) 
write areply to their daughter’s letter. They are sad to learn of 
Lady B’s death, and they worry that now Pamela might do 
something disreputable. In particular, they fear that now that 
because Mr. B has given Pamela so much money and praise, he 
might have some “design” on her. 


In the letter, Pamela's father describes going to the Widow 
Mumford to ask advice. Widow Mumford eases some of his 
concerns by suggesting that maybe Mr. B feels grateful to 
Pamela for taking care of Lady B during her illness. Still, 
Pamela's father feels that Mr. B’s attention to Pamela earlier 
was excessive. Pamela’s parents end the letter saying that if 
Pamela really loves them, she will protect her “virtue” at all 
costs. Until they are sure Pamela will do so, they decide to keep 
the four guineas in a safe place instead of spending them. 
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The opening lines of the book introduce Pamela and her virtuous 
nature. Lady B gives a favorable opinion of Pamela to her son Mr. B, 
and then Pamela proves her generosity by giving almost all the 
money she receives from her new employer to her parents. 
Richardson never reveals Mr. B or Lady B’s full names, acting as if 
they're real people whose identity he’s trying to protect. But this 
doesn’t mean that Mr. B was a real person—this technique of 
dashes in names was common in 18th- and 19th-century fiction 
and contributed to their realism. 


© © 


The letter format of the novel also contributes to its realism. 
Richardson adds little details to the letters to make them more 
realistic, like Pamela's postscript here. As the novel continues, 
Richardson also considers physical aspects of Pamela's writing, like 
what time of day she writes her letters, where she gets her paper, 
and how she has her letters delivered. 


© 


Whereas Pamela’s previous letter was hopeful, her parents’ reply is 
much more cautious. This helps establish that perhaps Pamela is 
naive, but it could also suggest that Pamela is able to see the best in 
people. 


© © 


This passage establishes some of the gender politics at play in the 
novel. While Pamela’s parents had no objection to an older woman 
showing an interest in Pamela, it’s a different story when a young 
man shows similar interest. On some level, Pamela's parents seem 
to sense the power imbalance between men and women in their 
society, and so they worry more about what a male employer might 
do to Pamela—though they put the responsibility on Pamela to 
protect her “virtue.” 


eee 
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LETTER 3 


Pamela writes a letter to her father. She says his previous letter 
scared her alittle bit and made her suspicious of Mr. B’s 
motives, but she also scolds her father for doubting her 
honesty. She reassures her father that everyone in her new 
house, including the housekeeper (Mrs. Jervis), treats her very 
kindly. 


LETTER 4 


Pamela writes a letter to her mother, but she fears that she 
doesn't have much to write about and will sound vain repeating 
praise others have given her. Lady Davers, Mr. B’s sister, 
complimented how Pamela looks and acts, although she also 
advised Pamela to be mindful of her virtue. 


Pamela continues her letter. Later, Mrs. Jervis confirmed to 
Pamela that Lady Davers and Mr. B were praising her. Lady 
Davers did suggest, however, that perhaps Pamela was too 
pretty to live with a bachelor like Mr. B. In response, Mr. B 

agreed that maybe Pamela should go live with Lady Davers. 


B has no bad intentions. Because of this, her mother and father 
should feel free to use the money she sent earlier. 


LETTER5 


Pamela writes to her mother and father that she will keep 
sending letters because John seems to like visiting with them 
so much when he delivers them. She has no news about going 
to Lady Davers’s house yet, but she assures her parents that 
Mrs. Jervis treats her like a daughter. When Harry, one of the 
male servants at the house, started talking about Pamela's 
beauty and grabbed her once as if to kiss her, Mrs. Jervis 
scolded him angrily and praised Pamela for her restraint in 
avoiding him. 


Continuing her letter, Pamela says she doesn’t like the way 
male servants look at her, even though most of them treat her 
well enough, particularly when Mrs. Jervis is around. Pamela 
assures her parents that she feels safe and that she knows Mr. 
B won't try to harm her because he knows it would ruin not 
only her reputation but his as well. 
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Pamela tells all this to her parents, suggesting it’s proof that Mr. 
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Despite being naive in some ways, Pamela also understands why 
her parents are worried. She understands that because of his gender 
and his class, Mr. B is less likely to suffer the consequences if 
anything were to develop between Mr. B and Pamela. 


While Lady Davers approves of how Pamela looks and acts, it’s only 
because here, Pamela shows modesty and deference, demonstrating 
that she’s aware of her lower status. 


© 


Pamela takes everyone around her at their word, showing a respect 
for authority. This sets up one of the main conflicts for Pamela, 
because eventually she will have to choose between following the 
authority of her parents and her religion or following the authority 
of Mr. B and performing the duties of her job. 


© © 


Mrs. Jervis’s concern for Pamela’s safety suggests that she has 
similar concerns to Pamela's parents, and so she ends up acting as a 
surrogate parent to Pamela while she’s away from her real parents. 
The brief episode with the male servant shows that Pamela’s 
parents and Mrs. Jervis aren't just imagining the threat that Mr. B 
might pose to Pamela. 


Pamela herself recognizes the danger she's in as a young woman 
away from her parents in a new house. Nevertheless, Pamela still 
remains optimistic about her prospects in her new role and refuses 
to let these potential dangers discourage her. 
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LETTER6 


Pamela writes to her father and mother, telling them of how 
r.B has given her several articles of old clothing from Lady B. 
Personally, Pamela would have preferred for Mr. B to sell the 
clothes—that way, Pamela could send more money to her 
parents and reassure them that Mr. B doesn't have any “design” 
on her. Nevertheless, she accepted the gift gratefully and was 
pleased to hear from Mr. B that Mrs. Jervis has complimented 
her for doing her job well so far. Later, Pamela heard from Mrs. 
Jervis that Mr. B asked if Pamela keeps men at a distance, and 
rs. Jervis assured him that Pamela does. 


LETTER 7 


Pamela writes to her father that Mr. B has given her more gifts 
from Lady B’s old possessions. She felt particularly awkward 
about taking some of Lady B’s nice stockings, especially 
because Mrs. Jervis wasn’t around, but Mr. B assured her there 
was no need to blush. But later, Mrs. Jervis reassured Pamela 
that Mr. B was probably just dressing her nice to get her ready 
to go to Lady Davers’s place. Pamela admits to her father that 
she was still uneasy about accepting the extravagant gifts, but 
she pledges to remain virtuous. 


LETTER 8 


Pamela’s father and mother write her again to warn her about 
Mr. B’s gifts, particularly the stockings. They write that she 
should rather lose her life than her virtue. In a postscript, they 
remind Pamela not to celebrate her own good looks, since she 
did nothing to earn them. 


LETTER 9 


Pamela writes to her mother and father to tell them that she 
still hasn't moved to Lady Davers place. Mr. B has apparently 
been stalling the move, claiming that he’s afraid Lady Davers’s 
nephew (Jackey) will take an interest in Pamela. In the 
meantime, Pamela hopes that God and Mrs. Jervis will help her 
stay strong. 
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Pamela’s preference for receiving money instead of clothes makes 
sense, given her decision to send the four guineas to her parents at 
the beginning of the novel. Nevertheless, it’s also possible to read 
between the lines and see that perhaps Pamela is beginning to 
realize that Mr. B’s attention might not be so innocent after all, but 
she doesn’t want to tell her parents and make them worry about her. 


As Pamela spends more and more time with Mr. B, she begins to 
realize that her parents might be right about his intentions. 
Nevertheless, either because Pamela is in denial or because she 
doesn’t want her parents to worry, she still assumes the best about 
Mr. B, and Mrs. Jervis seems to do the same, perhaps reflecting her 
respect for an upper-class man like Mr. B. 


© 


The wording of Pamela’s parents’ letter might sound extreme—that 
she should lose her life before her virtue—but it makes sense in the 
context of their Christian, which teaches them that leading a sinful 
life could lead to an eternity in hell. Pamela’s parents also preach 
humility, which helps explain why Pamela herself values that trait so 
highly. 


© © 


Pamela seems to understand that there’s something unusual about 
the delay of her move to Lady Davers’s house, yet she doesn’t want 
to acknowledge it—either because she doesn’t want to make 
assumptions about Mr. B or because she doesn’t want her parents 
to worry. 
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LETTER 10 


Pamela writes to her mother to explain why it’s been a few 
weeks since her last letter. She says that something bad has 
happened: Mr. B has shown his “true colors” and offered 
Pamela “freedoms.” Pamela tried to write about this earlier but 
believes her letter was stolen. Pamela realizes Mr. B is watching 
her, and he comments at one point to Mrs. Jervis that Pamela 
seems to always be writing. Pamela is discouraged and hopes 
maybe eventually she'll find her stolen letter. 


LETTER 11 


Pamela writes to her mother, explaining that since she can't 
find the stolen letter, she'll try rewriting it. Mr. B has been 
watching her, and one day he approached her just after Mrs. 
Jervis left. He said he noticed how she was fleeing him, but he 
wants her to stay still this time and hear him out. He asked if it’s 
true she'd prefer to go to his sister, Lady Davers. Pamela said 
she would—she was used to serving Lady B and would like to 
serve another lady, since there’s no lady in Mr. B’s household. 


Continuing her letter, Pamela writes that Mr. B promised to 
turn Pamela into a gentlewoman. All of a sudden, he kissed her, 
leaving Pamela so stunned that he kissed her a couple more 
times before finally she broke free. Mr. B told her not to be 
afraid, but Pamela started crying. Eventually, Mr. B got angry 
and claimed that he was only testing Pamela and asking her to 
eep the kisses a secret. He gave her some gold to make up for 
it. 


Inthe same letter, Pamela writes how she refused the gold 
from Mr. B. Mr. B asked again to make sure Pamela keep what 
just happened a secret. Pamela left to go walk in the garden. In 
the present, she writes that she has not yet decided to leave 
the house of Mr. B, but she is frightened. 
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Pamela can no longer keep up the denial that she maintained in the 
previous letters, suggesting that Mr. B’s behavior truly has gone 
beyond what is proper. The fact that Mr. B controls Pamela’s life so 
fully, even overseeing her communication with her parents, 
illustrates the advantages that his class and gender give him over 
someone like Pamela. His bold behavior suggests that it’s unlikely 
he'll face any consequences for his actions. 


Mr. B realizes what Pamela herself knows—that Mrs. Jervis can help 
keep Pamela safe. Mr. B wants Pamela isolated, which is why he 
steals her letter to cut off communication with her parents and 
waits for moments when Mrs. Jervis isn’t around. But he also knows 
that even with the power imbalance between himself and Pamela, 
he still has to be mindful of his reputation, which is why he keeps 
referring to Pamela’s upcoming transfer to Lady Davers's house, 
even though he doesn’t seem to have any intention of actually 
sending Pamela there. 


Mr. B’s actions are sexual harassment or even assault, but he 
doesn’t seem to be afraid of the consequences, perhaps because he 
knows that Pamela is the only witness—and that people will trust 
the word of a gentleman over a servant girl like Pamela. Mr. B tries 
to make Pamela doubt her own memory by claiming he was only 
testing her, even though it’s obvious that wasn’t the case. 


© O © 


Pamela has learned that her parents were right: Mr. B’s original 
payment to her was indeed an attempt to keep her quiet, something 
he attempts again here. It’s telling that Mr. B’s solution to a 
potential moral problem is to just bribe people into forgetting about 
it—it seems that Mr. B is used to using money to get his way. 


© © 
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LETTER 12 


Pamela writes to her mother, continuing the story where she 
left off last time. After she finished crying, Pamela went into 
town, wishing she still had her older, simpler clothes to wear. 
She didn’t tell Mrs. Jervis anything about Mr. B kissing her out 
of fear of disobeying his command to keep it a secret. Later, 
however, when Pamela did see Mrs. Jervis again, she asked if 
she could spend the night with Mrs. Jervis, lying and saying she 
was afraid of spirits. Mrs. Jervis agreed. 


Pamela writes that that night, while she was in bed with Mrs. 
Jervis, she finally changed her mind and decided to tell her 
about how Mr. B kissed her. At hearing everything, even Mrs. 
Jervis herself cried. Still, she pleaded for Pamela not to leave 
the house right away. She believed that Pamela acted so 
virtuously that Mr. B’s sense of shame would likely keep him 
from ever doing something similar again. 


Pamela describes writing her earlier letter that got stolen after 
she hid it somewhere in Lady B’s bedroom. Both Pamela and 
Mrs. Jervis now suspect that Mr. B took it, particularly since 
soon after the letter’s disappearance, Mr. B ordered Mrs. Jervis 
not to let Pamela write so much. For the time being, Pamela 
feels safe sleeping in Mrs. Jervis’s bed, but she longs for the 
early days of her new job when she felt happy. 


LETTER 13 


Pamela’s father and mother write that they are praying for her. 
They tell her that she should be ready to flee if Mr. B ever 
attempts to kiss her again. Nevertheless, they feel that because 
Mr. B is a rich gentleman, Pamela will win honor for herself if 
she manages to resist temptation. They warn her to stay 
vigilant and continue to look to Mrs. Jervis for support. 
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Pamela’s desire to wear her older, simpler clothes suggests a desire 
to return to her old lifestyle. She finds that although Mr. B is willing 
to give her a decent amount of money, the tradeoffs that she has to 
make for the position don’t seem to be worth it. Pamela’s initial 
shame about telling Mrs. Jervis the truth reflects how afraid she is 
to challenge Mr. B’s authority. 
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Although Mrs. Jervis feels sympathy for Pamela, she is also a 
relatively traditional person, and so she is unwilling to challenge the 
authority of a gentleman like Mr. B or suggest that he is unworthy of 
his position. Like Pamela, Mrs. Jervis struggles to reconcile her belief 
in arigid class system with her knowledge of how upper-class 
people like Mr. B actually act. 
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Mr. B wants to take away Pamela’s agency, and so he doesn't like 
her writing, partly because he doesn't understand it and partly 
because it’s something she does in private, where he can’t control it. 


Although Pamela remains passive for much of the story, her ability 


to express her opinions through her writing gives her one place 
where she always has control to herself. 
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Like Mrs. Jervis, Pamela's parents find themselves in a complicated 
situation. On the one hand, they can clearly see the danger that 
Pamela is in. At the same time, however, to acknowledge this danger 
would be to question the whole class system (by suggesting that Mr. 
B is unworthy of his lofty social position), which is too radical for 
them to contemplate. 
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LETTER 14 


Pamela writes to her father and mother that she’s been 
sleeping in Mrs. Jervis’s bed for two weeks now. One day, 
Pamela writes, Mr. B asked Mrs. Jervis if Pamela was being 
useful about the house. Mrs. Jervis reassured him she was. He 
asked Mrs. Jervis if Pamela was flirting with any of the male 
servants, and Mrs. Jervis assured him she wasn’t. Mr. B 
accepted this, but he warned Mrs. Jervis that Pamela is tricky 
and that not everything she says or writes is true. Pamela is 
now afraid, because she believes Mr. B knows she told his 
secret (about kissing her). 


LETTER 15 


Pamela writes to apologize to her mother for ending her last 
letter abruptly—she heard Mr. B coming. He told her to stop 
writing and pay attention to her work. He wanted to talk about 
how he was “kind” to her earlier, but she reacted foolishly, going 
to tell Mrs. Jervis. Pamela asked why Mr. B cares if everything 
he did was honorable. Mr. B replied that he didn't like her 
gossiping about him. 


Pamela continues her letter, writing that Mr. B threatened to 
put her on his knee (to kiss her). Then he actually did kiss 
Pamela, saying that when Lucretia (a famous ancient Roman 
noblewoman) was raped, people blamed the rapist, not her. 
Pamela responded that, like Lucretia, she might kill herself if 
anyone ravishes her. Mr. B congratulated her for being well- 
read. 


Pamela continues the story, writing of how when Mr. B put his 
hand on her chest, she ran away. As she fled, he managed to 
catch and tear off part of her gown. She locked herself in her 
room, imagining Mr. B looking through the keyhole. Eventually, 
he called Mrs. Jervis, who began to cry when she saw Pamela in 
her ripped dress. She and Pamela agreed that Pamela should 
leave the house. 
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Mr. B wants to find a way to make Pamela seem immoral so that if 
he makes advances toward her, it will seem like she is the one at 
fault. Once again, he knows that as a gentleman he has to mind his 
reputation, so he starts pre-emptively sowing doubt about Pamela’s 
virtuousness in order to lay the groundwork for his schemes. One of 
the defining features of Mr. B is that even though he has loose 
morals, he isn’t necessarily always effective at carrying out his 
schemes—here, it is clear that Mrs. Jervis doesn't believe his rumors 
about Pamela. 


Mr. B gets frustrated by his inability to control Pamela. He feels that 
because of his higher status it should be easy to manipulate people's 
opinions, but he finds that while he can give orders that influence 
people's behavior, he can’t change how people feel about him on the 
inside. 


Mr. B’s language is shocking, and his reference to Lucretia seems to 
suggest that he is himself willing to rape Pamela, or at the very least 
threaten rape to make her comply with his wishes. Nevertheless, 
despite Mr. B’s attempts to dominate and intimidate Pamela, she 
still humiliates him by seemingly understanding his reference to 
Lucretia better than he himself does. 
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Although Mr. B’s schemes are unsuccessful at first, he succeeds in 
instilling a sense of paranoia in Pamela. Mr. B recognizes that he 
doesn’t have to watch Pamela around the clock to control her—he 
just needs to give the impression that he could be watching her at 
any moment. 
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LETTER 16 


Pamela writes to her father and mother, continuing where she 
left off in her previous letter. She felt a sense of dread for the 
rest of the day. That evening, Mr. B summoned her to come see 
him, and Mrs. Jervis came with her. He explained to Mrs. Jervis 
that, despite how Pamela looked earlier, he only put her on his 
knee and kissed her. Pamela said that with his talk of Lucretia, 
Mr. B seemed to be threatening to go further. Ultimately, 
however, Mr. B convinced Mrs. Jervis that Pamela was being 
insolent and disrespecting Mr. B’s honor. 


Pamela writes that Mrs. Jervis made Mr. B promise not to 
assault Pamela again. Mr. B, however, said he wanted to send 
Pamela back to her father and mother. Now, Pamela writes to 
her parents that she looks forward to seeing them soon. In the 
postscript, however, she adds that she is busy with the linens 
and a few other tasks, so it may be a week before she gets away. 


LETTER 17 


Pamela’s father and mother write that they will welcome 
Pamela back. Her father promises that they'll all work to make 
enough money to survive, although he notes that his mother 
will soon have trouble doing needle-work due to her failing 
eyesight. Her father also says he wants to give the four guineas 
back to Mr. B, even though he’s already spent one of them and 
would have to borrow it back. 


LETTER 18 


Pamela writes to thank her mother and father for their words 
in the previous letter. She picks up her story where she left off, 
saying she was glad to find out that evening that Mrs. Jervis 
wasn't mad at her for planning to leave the house. But when 
Pamela seemed determined to leave, Mrs. Jervis started to cry, 
asking if Pamela is ungrateful for all the love Mrs. Jervis has 
shown her. Still, Pamela remained firm about leaving. 
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This scene once again illustrates the enormous power imbalance 
between Pamela and Mr. B. Although Mrs. Jervis constantly worries 
for Pamela and even treats her like a daughter, she nevertheless 
allows herself to be swayed by Mr. B’s authority. This scene 
illustrates how difficult it is to overcome biases related to class and 
gender. 


After his previous failures, Mr. B has learned how better to 
manipulate Pamela and the people around her. Pamela’s own 
behavior at this point in the story becomes a little unusual. Despite 
how many times she’s repeated her wish to go back and see her 
parents, she nevertheless seems to stall as the moment actually 
approaches 


Although this letter from Pamela’s parents seems to suggest that 
they value Pamela’s virtue above all else, there is perhaps a worried 
or even passive-aggressive element in the background—it's possible 
that when Pamela’s father mentions Pamela’s mother’s failing 
eyesight, he does so to guilt Pamela into trying to make the best of 
her situation with Mr. B for the money. 
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Once again, an authority figure sends Pamela mixed signals. Despite 
Mrs. Jervis telling Pamela she’s willing to let her go, she later tries to 
guilt Pamela into staying. Mrs. Jervis is a complicated figure in the 
book—despite her seemingly genuine love for Pamela, it often seems 
like Mrs. Jervis give Pamela bad advice. 
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LETTER 19 


Pamela writes to her father and mother, saying she still isn’t 
sure exactly when she'll be home. She finds out Mrs. Jervis and 

r.B have been having private conversations, but she still 
trusts Mrs. Jervis. When Pamela talked to Mrs. Jervis herself 
about it, Mrs. Jervis tried to convince Pamela to stay, saying Mr. 
B surely won't kiss Pamela against her will a third time. Pamela 
replied that she'll keep resisting him no matter how many times 
he tries. Ultimately, Pamela remains committed to leaving the 
house. In her letter’s postscript, however, she writes that she is 
staying long enough to finish working on a waistcoat. 


LETTER 20 


Pamela writes to her father and mother, letting them know that 
the recent delay in her letters is because Mr. B has sent the 
footman John to Lady Davers’s house. She continues her story 
from her last conversation with Mrs. Jervis. After that talk, 
Pamela got the idea for a “project.” She wants to make herself 
suitable clothes for when she returns home that will be nice but 
not too extravagant, so she went around to get some supplies. 
She ends the letter by reassuring her parents not to worry 
about repaying the four guineas. 


LETTER 21 


Pamela writes to her father and mother that, yet again, she had 
to stop writing because she feared Mr. B was coming. This time, 
however, it was just Mrs. Jervis. Mrs. Jervis said that Mr. B has 
been angry with Pamela for how she’s acting lately. But he also 
said that if he met a noblewoman just like Pamela, he’d marry 
her the next day. Embarrassed, Pamela replied that if she were 
a noblewoman, Mr. B wouldn't have forced himself on her 
twice. Now, Pamela just hopes to finish up a waistcoat in a few 
days so she can finally come home. 


LETTER 22 


Pamela writes again to her father and mother about how 
people in the house have been whispering about Pamela’s 
impending departure. Mrs. Jervis has spread the rumor that 
Pamela is going back to care for her aging parents. The most 
recent time Pamela saw Mr. B, he complained about how 
Pamela is always working on her waistcoat and how she seems 
to use “witchcraft” to charm people around her. Meanwhile, 
some of the other servants, including Mr. Jonathan the butler 
and Mr. Longman the steward, have said they are going to miss 
Pamela after she leaves. 
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Mrs. Jervis has faith in the class system, and so she wants to believe 
that Mr. B is the gentleman he claims to be. Mr. B preys on this 
belief, using it to try to manipulate Mrs. Jervis and turn her against 
Pamela, and making her an unwitting accomplice to his schemes. 
Once again, Pamela’s behavior is strange; she seems to be stalling 
her departure, even as she says how urgently she wants to get 
home. 


Pamela's behavior gets stranger still, as she puts off returning home 
again and again. This could raise the question of whether the 
version of the story that Pamela is writing for her parents is in fact 
the “true” version, or if Pamela is actually presenting things in a way 
that she feels her parents will approve of. Pamela’s clothes continue 
to be an important symbol of her current status in the story. 
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Pamela’s confusion of Mrs. Jervis with Mr. B suggests how now that 
Mr. B has exerted his influence over Mrs. Jervis, they both are 
watching her and so play a similar role. Mr. B realizes that he can’t 
manipulate Pamela solely by being aggressive, so he tries 
complimenting her to confuse her and keep her from running away. 


As Pamela looks around and sees how much people at the house like 
her, she begins to reconsider whether she really wants to return to 
her parents. Her parents themselves suggested in an earlier letter 
that perhaps it would be good for Pamela to try to stay and try to 
make some money to provide for the family. Mr. B continues to try 
to turn people against Pamela, this time by suggesting that Pamela 
uses “witchcraft” to influence people in order to make her likeability 
seem nefarious instead of endearing. 
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LETTER 23 


Pamela writes to her father and mother about a recent dinner 
that several ladies and gentlemen attended. Some of the guests 
mentioned to Mr. B that they heard he had one of prettiest 
servants in the country, but Mr. B told them she was just an 
average beauty. After dinner, some of the ladies went to Mrs. 
Jervis, hoping to see Pamela in person. Pamela was in the 
closet, but Mrs. Jervis made her come out. 


Pamela continues her letter. After she left the closet, she 
writes, all the ladies complimented her on her good looks. 
Pamela, however, insisted she wasn’t worthy of their high 
praise. When the ladies left, they relayed all their praises to Mr. 
B, who seemed annoyed by it. 


Now, as Pamela writes, it’s Thursday morning, and she hopes to 
come back home within a week. She muses about how love and 
hate can sometimes seem similar. In a postscript, Pamela writes 
that she still doesn’t know how she'll get home, but she 
supposes maybe someday she could ride with John. 


LETTER 24 


Pamela writes to her father and mother to tell of when she 
went to dinner in some of the new clothes she’s just finished 
making. Mrs. Jervis didn’t even recognize her at first in the new 
clothes. Mr. B passed through the room, and he too didn’t 
recognize Pamela. Mrs. Jervis really like the new clothes, 
although she was sad that Pamela made them in preparation 
for going home. Later, Mr. B asked Mrs. Jervis for the name of 
the lady she was speaking to earlier. Mrs. Jervis said that 
instead, she'll introduce Mr. B to her in person. 


Pamela continues the letter. She went to greet Mr. B, and he 
said she was even prettier than Pamela. When Pamela replied 
that she was Pamela, Mr. B started to kiss her, saying that it 
wasn't possible because she was so much lovelier than the 
Pamela he knew. Later, after Pamela got away, Mr. B accused 
Pamela of using a disguise to seduce him. Once again, Pamela 
protested. At last, Mr. B told Mrs. Jervis that Pamela should 
stay at least long enough to see if Lady Davers needs her. But 
later, Pamela heard arumor from Mr. Jonathan that ona 
different occasion, Mr. B said, “by G—d | will have her!”, 
referring to Pamela. 
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Once again, Mr. B struggles to influence people around him. As 
much as Mr. B wants to make Pamela feel powerless and indebted 
to him, he can’t stop her from having a significant influence on other 
people simply by behaving virtuously and acting like a role model. 


© © 


Many characters in the story connect Pamela's virtue to her good 
looks. This raises questions about how the characters would react to 
Pamela if she weren't good looking, but the novel doesn’t necessarily 
explore this idea, instead just taking it for granted that, while a 
good-looking person may not always be virtuous, a person who's 
virtuous on the inside is more likely to appear attractive on the 
outside. 
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Pamela’s confusion about love and hate suggests the extent to 
which Mr. B has gotten inside her thoughts and made her question 
things that she previously took for granted. 


When Mrs. Jervis and Mr. B both fail to recognize Pamela in her new 
clothes (or at least pretend not to), it suggests how important 
clothes and external appearances in general are to a person's 
identity. The passage suggests that in the right clothes and with 
people who don't know her, Pamela could easily pass for someone 
from the upper class, and this raises the question of how important 
and valid such class distinctions are in the first place. 
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At some point in this passage, Mr. B seems to clearly realize that he’s 
kissing the real Pamela, but he feigns ignorance because he knows 
that the situation gives him the benefit of the doubt. The conflict 
between Mr. B’s public face (where he at least pretends to need an 
excuse to kiss Pamela) and his private face (where he declares his 
intention to “have her,” a loaded euphemistic phrase that can imply 
rape) shows once again how he is a hypocrite. 
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LETTER 25 


Pamela writes to her father and mother that her heart is 
broken. She tells of how one time when she went to Mrs. 
Jervis’s chamber, Mr. B was hiding in Mrs. Jervis’s closet. Since 
then, Pamela has always been careful to check in closets and 
under beds. While in the closet, Mr. B heard Pamela scold Mrs. 
Jervis for tricking her into seeing Mr. B. All of a sudden, Pamela 
though she heard a noise from the closet and opened it to find 
Mr. B, scaring him, herself, and Mrs. Jervis all at once. 


Pamela continues her letter: Mrs. Jervis threatened that she 
would do whatever it took to keep Pamela safe from Mr. B. In 
reply, Mr. B threatened to throw her out a window. He got 
angry and put his hand on Pamela’s bosom, causing Pamela to 
faint. Mrs. Jervis shrieked, thinking Pamela was dead. Later, 
when Pamela was recovering in bed with Mr. B gone and Mrs. 
Jervis taking care of her. Pamela shudders to think what 
would've happened if Mrs. Jervis had left Mr. B alone with her. 


LETTER 26 


Pamela writes to her father and mother about the morning 
after the events of her previous letter. After coming back from 
an early morning hunt, Mr. B went to see Mrs. Jervis, who said 
that for the good of everyone, Pamela can no longer remain in 
the house. She offered to travel with Pamela when she leaves. 
Mr. B agreed to it, saying that he is likely to be married soon 
anyway. 


LETTER 27 


Pamela writes to her father and mother that she’s glad she 
didn't tell them to meet her because she still isn’t sure about 
how she’s coming home, especially since Mrs. Jervis has been 
taking a while to prepare. One day while Mr. B was trying on 
new clothes in preparation for an upcoming trip to London, he 
asked Pamela to wear her old clothes instead of her new ones, 
but Pamela prefers to keep wearing the new ones. Mr. B got 
angry and tried to take Pamela’s hand, but Pamela kept 
resisting. She muses in her letter about how difficult things can 
be for women sometimes. 
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Mr. B continues to sow paranoia in Pamela's mind by emphasizing 
how he could be watching her no matter where she goes or what she 
does. Mrs. Jervis’s seeming complicity in the matter only heightens 
Pamela’s paranoia and leaves her feeling isolated and with no allies 
around that she can truly trust. 


Although Mrs. Jervis defended Mr. B’s character earlier, Mr. B can’t 
stop himself from going too far while she is here to witness his poor 
behavior. Pamela’s fainting during stressful moments is a recurring 
event throughout the book. Women fainting during stress was a 
common stereotype during this time period, and in Pamela's case, it 
also represents how Mr. B's behavior prevents her from controlling 
her own body. 


Mr. B’s words sound unusually reasonable in this section—he seems 
to be doing what Pamela wants. Notably, however, he finds a way to 
blame Pamela for causing a problem; once more, Mr. B tries to sway 
other people’s opinions of Pamela, even though Mrs. Jervis 
witnessed Mr. B harassing Pamela firsthand. 


Mr. B’s desire for Pamela to wear her old clothes seems to reflect his 
desire to go back to the way things were (before he got caught 
harassing Pamela right in front of Mrs. Jervis), and so Pamela's 
resistance to this idea indicates her refusal to go back to that time. 
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LETTER 28 


nher letter to her father and mother, Pamela writes that she 
heard from John that they cried over her last letter. She tells 
them about how Mr. B has requested Mrs. Jervis to stay, paying 
her five guineas and making a big deal in front of the steward, 

. Longman, about how he (Mr. B) always rewards loyalty. Mr. 
B went ona long speech to Mr. Longman about Pamela’s flaws, 
including how “pert” she is. But Pamela just accepted this and 


3 


said that as her master, Mr. Longman could say what he pleases. 


Pamela continues her letter. Mr. B’s attempts to insult Pamela 
backfired, causing Mr. Longman to actually have more 
sympathy for her. Although Pamela stayed strong in the 
moment, she admits in her letter that she was trembling. 


LETTER 29 


Pamela writes to her mother and father that she has finished all 
her tasks and is just waiting for her chance to finally leave. She 
looks forward to coming home and singing and dancing during 
the holidays. Still, she’s been fretting about details of her 
upcoming trip, like how to pack her clothes. While talking about 
packing with Mrs. Jervis, Pamela brought up the four guineas 
that she gave to her parents. She wondered if she should pay 
them back to Mr. B because she feels that the work she did was 
less valuable than the cost of keeping her around. Mr. Jervis 
insisted, however, that Mr. B would want her to keep 
everything she’s been given. 


Pamela writes that she insisted to Mrs. Jervis that she wasn't 
worthy of extravagant gifts of clothes or money and only 
wanted to take the bare essentials to survive. Pamela was 
horrified to learn later that Mr. B overheard everything 
because Mrs. Jervis was cooperating with him. Now Pamela 
doesn't know who to trust. 


LETTER 30 


Pamela composes a letter to her father and mother, writing 
that this time, she might deliver it in person. The day before, 
Mr. B came up to her after his morning hunt, and while Pamela 
expected the worst, he was kind to her. He invited her into his 
library, took her hand, and confessed his love to her, saying he 
doesn't want to have to consider her a servant anymore. He 
asked if her father, though poor, was still an honest man. 
Pamela confirmed he was. 
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While Mr. B is stilla morally questionable character at this point in 
the story, he is not as effective at manipulating people as he'd like to 
be. Although the novel explores the real power imbalance between 
the wealthy and the poor, it also shows how even with all their 
privilege, sometimes people who are wealthy but immoral fail to get 
what they want. 
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Pamela will suffer more in the following chapters, but this passage 
provides some early evidence of how her model behavior helps her 
to combat the trickery of an immoral man like Mr. B. 
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Once again, the four guineas come up as an important symbol of 
what loyalty, if any, Pamela owes Mr. B. Her desire to give the money 
back shows her desire to be totally free of obligations to Mr. B, who 
seemingly gave her the guineas specifically to make her feel 
indebted to him. Still, despite Pamela’s desire to get away from Mr. 
B, she still feels some deference for his higher position and also 
wants to return the money because she doesn't feel worthy of it. 
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Even after everything Mrs. Jervis witnessed between Mr. B and 
Pamela, Mrs. Jervis still helps Mr. B spy on Pamela. Mrs. Jervis’s 
failure to disobey Mr. B—someone she now knows is a danger to 
Pamela—demonstrates how difficult it is to go against the social 
order. 
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While Mr. B’s kindness toward Pamela might be just another trick, 
it’s also possible that by witnessing Pamela from his hiding place the 
closet in the previous chapter (when she wanted to return the four 
guineas), he has gained a better understanding of her. Readers 
should also note that Mr. B himself sometimes seems confused and 
conflicted about his motives for how he acts toward Pamela. 
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Pamela continues writing that Mr. B begged her to stay just a 
little longer, just another week or two, and that it'll be worth 
her while. Pamela said she still wanted to leave the next day, as 
she'd planned. She prayed the Lord’s Prayer for strength not to 
be tempted, which Mr. B made fun of. As she ends the letter, 
Pamela says she still plans to leave soon, but because John is 
headed to her mother and father right now, she'll put send the 
letter with him. 


LETTER 31 


Pamela writes yet another letter to her father and mother. She 
tells them she remains committed to coming home soon, but 
Mr. B keeps insisting that she'll stay another two weeks. He 
offered her 50 guineas and promised to pay her father that 
every year, but she still refused. After that, Mr. B suggested 
finding another husband for Pamela, such as his chaplain, Mr. 
Williams. But Mr. B kissed Pamela soon afterward, causing her 
to flee again. 


Pamela writes that she got away from Mr. B by saying she 
needed an hour to consider the proposal about Mr. Williams. 
When Pamela was alone, she wrote a note to Mr. B saying that, 
even if she did want to consider Mr. Williams as a potential 
husband, she would need to go home to speak to her father 
first. After receiving the note, he sent Mrs. Jervis to tell Pamela 
he won't oppose her leaving, along with a gift of five guineas. 


n the post-script to her letter, Pamela writes a poem about 
leaving her position at the house. The poem is about how she 
used to be happy there but has to leave out of fear of being 
tempted there. 


Anew narrator (the Editor) speaks directly to the reader about 
Pamela's story and how her worst challenges are yet to come. 
The Editor reveals that Mr. B is actually sending Pamela to his 
estate at Lincolnshire, not back home. In fact, John was working 
with Mr. B and always let Mr. B read Pamela’s letters first and 
that he’s even stopped three of them from going out. Now, Mr. 
B writes a letter to Pamela’s father, trying to convince him that 
Pamela is having an affair with Mr. Williams. 
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Mr. B’s amusement at Pamela’s prayer hints at his scornful attitude 
toward religion at this point in the story. The Lord’s Prayer is 
particular appropriate for this point in the story because it has a line 
about resisting temptation. Although Pamela is herself trying to 
resist temptation, the line applies ever more to Mr. B. 


Mr. B doesn’t understand why Pamela keeps resisting him, and he 
seems to think he can eventually in her over by offering more 
money. Four guineas isn't a lot of money for him to part with, and 
even 50 guineas is a relatively small sum for him, even though it 
would be a life-changing sum for Pamela. His attempt to kiss 
Pamela again right after his offer confirms how little he has learned 
so far. 


It seems clear that Mr. B’s scheme to get Pamela to marry Mr. 
Williams isn’t real, and yet because of her lower status, Pamela still 
has to act as if it is real. Because Pamela can't get through to Mr. B 
in person, she tries to write to him instead, perhaps knowing that 
writing well is one of her strengths. 


Pamela’s poem confirms that in spite of her supposedly lower 
status, she is intelligent and capable of creativity. The poem marks 
the end of one phase of her story, although the next phase won't be 
what Pamela expects. 
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While the novel mostly strives for realism by limiting the action to 
things Pamela could have conceivably witnessed and written about, 
the introduction of the Editor allows for the story to incorporate 
some elements that Pamela couldn't possibly know about yet. This 
passage creates tension with dramatic irony, a literary technique in 
which the audience’s knowledge about a story surpasses that of the 
story’s characters. Here, while Pamela thinks she’s headed home, 
the audience knows that she’s actually headed to Lincolnshire. 
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The letter from Mr. B disturbs Pamela’s father, even though he 
remains convinced of Pamela’s innocence. Her father goes to 
see Mr. B himself. When he gets there, Mr. B lies and says that 
he sent Pamela to London to help serve a bishop's family. While 
Pamela's father goes away, Mrs. Jervis and some of the other 
servants are appalled to hear that Mr. B tricked Pamela. Pamela 
herself manages to get them a short letter where she confirms 
she was tricked. The Editor mentions that Pamela wrote the 
remainder of her story like a journal because she had free time 
and thought that perhaps she might want to send it to friends 
or look back on it. 


LETTER 32 


Pamela continues to write to her mother and father, even 
though she isn’t sure how her writing will get to them, since she 
doesn't have John to carry her letters. She begins telling the 
story of the Thursday she on which she was supposed to leave. 
On that day, the other servants are all sad to see her go, with 
Mrs. Jervis crying all night long. But as she gets in the coach to 
start her trip, she soon notices that they were taking an 
unfamiliar path. 


On her trip home, the coachman lies to Pamela, telling her that 
he’s lost, yet still going fast. Eventually, it gets dark, and they 
have to pull off the road at a farmhouse. When they arrive, 
Pamela asks the farmer if he knows of Mr. B, and the farmer 
replies that in fact Mr. B is the landlord. This frightens Pamela, 
but the farmer and his wife try to reassure her. After she calms 
down, they leave her alone to read a letter she just received. 


The letter is from an “admirer” (who is clearly Mr. B.). It says 
that Pamela will have to spend a few weeks away while he 
settles some affairs that will cause her to see him differently. 
While this doesn’t comfort Pamela, she’s glad to hear that she’s 
not in any immediate danger. She goes to talk to the farmer, 
who shows her the letter he himself received from Mr. B, telling 
him that Pamela is in the middle of a disgraceful love affair and 
must stay at the farmhouse, even against her will. 
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As Mr. B places more and more restrictions on Pamela, it makes 
sense that she would not be able to write letters as freely as she did 
previously. While letters are still an important part of the remainder 
of the story, the transition to a more journal-like structure helps 
convey how Mr. B's attempts to restrict Pamela increasingly isolate 
her from the outside world. 
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Although the Editor revealed that John is working for Mr. B and not 
delivering some of Pamela’s letters, Pamela still trusts him because 
she doesn't know this yet for herself. Pamela’s popularity with the 
other servants shows how her virtuous nature seems to naturally 
win other people over; the servants are the first to recognize 
Pamela’s virtuousness because they belong to the same social class 
as Pamela. 
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Despite Pamela’s popularity among the servants, they still fear Mr. 
B and follow his orders, and so the coachman goes along with Mr. 
B’s plan to kidnap Pamela, even though he likes Pamela personally. 
Mr. B continues to haunt Pamela even after she leaves his 
Bedfordshire estate, with even this farmer and his family seemingly 
acting as Mr. B’s spies. 
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By getting Pamela out of the Bedfordshire house where people know 
her, Mr. B is able to exert more control over her, since the farmer and 
his wife don’t know enough about Pamela’s personality to know that 
Mr. B is lying. When Pamela loses her personal identity and 

becomes just another servant girl, Mr. B has an easier time using his 

privilege to spread lies about her. 
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The next day, the coachman begins to take Pamela from the 
farmhouse to the actual estate where she'll be staying. Along 
the way, they stop at an inn, and Pamela hopes maybe she'll be 
able to ask for help from a stranger, but it turns out that the 
sister of Mrs. Jewkes (who is the housekeeper of Mr. B’s 
country home in Lincolnshire) is waiting for her at the inn to 
prevent any such escape attempt. She keeps Pamela there until 
rs. Jewkes herself arrives. Pamela feels even less safe than at 
the farmhouse, as if she’s in the hands of a “wicked procuress.’ 


rs. Jewkes takes Pamela to the Lincolnshire estate where Mr. 
B has confined her for the next few weeks. Once they get there, 
rs. Jewkes starts calling Pamela “madam” (a title for a married 
woman), which Pamela feels is inappropriate. But Mrs. Jewkes 
suggests that she'll have a good reason to call Pamela “madam” 
soon enough. Pamela says she hopes that Mrs. Jewkes won't 
allow her master to do anything unlawful, and Mrs. Jewkes 
replies that she’s been ordered to treat Pamela with only 
respect. Pamela soon finds out that she doesn’t even have a bed 
yet at the new place and so must sleep at night with Mrs. 
Jewkes. 


THE JOURNAL 


SATURDAY. At night, Mrs. Jewkes locks both Pamela and herself 
in, keeping the keys around her wrist. The next morning at 
breakfast, Pamela wonders if she'll ever actually see Mr. 
Williams. Although Pamela knows Mr. B was lying about Mr. 
Williams wanting to marry her, she nevertheless hopes a 
clergyman might help her escape her current situation. In fact, 
he comes that afternoon. Nothing comes of the first meeting, 
but she learns that he lives only a few miles away and so thinks 
he could be a helpful ally. 


Pamela asks for writing materials to keep herself busy since she 
doesn't have any other work to do. She hides the materials 
around her room in case anyone tries to take them away from 
her. 
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A “procuress” is a woman who arranges sex work. Pamela’s fear that 
Mrs. Jewkes is a “procuress” shows how Mr. B views sex as 
transactional and believes that there is some price he can simply 
pay in order to do whatever he wants with Pamela. As later parts of 
the book also explore, Mr. B isn’t used to being told no, so he still 
believes that there is some way he can use his wealth and privilege 
to force Pamela to change her mind. 


On the one hand, Mrs. Jewkes addresses Pamela as if she’s already 
married to Mr. B. On the other hand, however, Mrs. Jewkes doesn’t 
treat Pamela with the respect shed use if Pamela were truly the lady 
of the house. She is following Mr. B’s orders, and so this shows how 
Mr. B wants to have it both ways: able to treat Pamela like his wife 
when he feels like it and able to dismiss her like a servant when he 
prefers that instead. 


Because of her strong religious beliefs, Pamela has faith in the 
chaplain Mr. Williams. Mr. Williams finds himself in a difficult 
position because he relies, to some extent, on the support of Mr. B, 
and so while he is not directly Mr. B’s servant, he nevertheless could 
face consequences if he does something that angers Mr. B. The 
times and dates that Pamela gives at the start of each journal entry 
are the time when she wrote the events down, not necessarily the 
time when the events occurred, although she writes almost daily, so 
there’s usually only a small difference in time. 
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Pamela’s access to writing materials helps her maintain a sense of 
agency, even as she loses control in almost every other aspect of her 


life. 


© 
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SUNDAY. Writing helps Pamela pass the time until Sunday, 
when Mrs. Jewkes informs Pamela that she can’t go to church. 
When Pamela asks to go on a walk instead, Mrs. Jewkes also 
forbids this. Mr. Williams comes in the morning and seems like 
he might be willing to help Pamela escape, but he would risk 
losing his position by going against the powerful Mr. B, and 
Pamela doesn't want to force him to take that risk. Later that 
day, John comes, and Pamela is happy to see him (since she still 
doesn’t know he’s been sharing her letters with Mr. B). John has 
new letters for both Pamela and Mrs. Jewkes. 


Pamela goes to read her letter in private and sees that it’s from 
r.B. He writes to her that he knows the way he’s imprisoned 
her has caused her stress, so he wants to take steps to reassure 
her father and mother that she’s OK. To do so, he orders 
Pamela to write a letter to Mrs. Jervis, telling her exactly what 
to write. Pamela is so worried for her parents that she does 
write the letter, making only a few changes, along with another 
letter to Mr. B where she says she’s been obedient and asks him 
to have pity on her. 


MONDAY. Pamela hopes to speak with John the next time he 
comes, but Mrs. Jewkes makes sure that John just drops off the 
letters and doesn't have a chance to talk. As it turns out, one of 
the letters is from John himself, and he confesses that he has 
been showing her letters to Mr. B. Pamela is upset that one of 
the few people she still trusted has betrayed her. Pamela 
wonders why John did what he did and supposed he just 
wanted to please his master. She reflects that many gentlemen 
don't act like gentlemen at al 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. Pamela didn’t get to write on 
Tuesday because Mrs. Jewkes was watching her too closely. On 
Wednesday, Mr. Williams comes with them for a walk, and 
while Mrs. Jewkes is distracted, Pamela and Mr. Williams work 
out a place in the garden where they can hide secret notes to 
each other. 


Pamela gets some more paper form Mrs. Jewkes, who is 
reluctant to provide it, then uses it to write a letter to Mr. 
Williams. In the letter, Pamela pleads for Mr. Williams to help 
her find someone new to stay with who is more virtuous, 
perhaps Lady Davers. She promises to keep her 
correspondence with Mr. Williams secret. 
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While the audience for Pamela’s journal entries is ostensibly her 
parents, as it was with her previous letters, Pamela begins to write 
more and more for the sake of expressing herself and detailing her 
thoughts—in other words, she’s writing for herself rather than for 
others. Mr. B prevents Pamela from going to church because he 
knows that her faith is one of the reasons why she protects her 
chastity, and so he wants to try to physically separate her from it, 
just as he physically separated her from the Bedfordshire estate 
where she had the other servants’ support. 
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By forcing Pamela to write her own false letter to her parents, Mr. B 
tries to make her feel like she is also a part of his scheme. It bothers 
Mr. B that he can’t contro! how Pamela acts and feels, particularly 
when she’s writing, and so Mr. B tries to dictate what Pamela writes 
in order to make her more obedient to him. 


Although Pamela is devastated to learn that her trusted messenger 
John has betrayed her, she nevertheless understands his 
apprehension about upsetting his master. Pamela may be meek and 
obedient much of the time, but her observation that some 
gentlemen don't deserve their positions is somewhat radical, 
particularly in the 18th century, when the book was first published. 
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Despite Mrs. Jewkes close watch over Pamela, it’s simply not 
possible for her to restrict every aspect of Pamela’s life. The secret 
note exchange that Pamela starts with Mr. Williams shows how, 
even in desperate circumstances, Pamela finds a way to hold on to 
hope through her faith (which, as a chaplain, Mr. Williams 
represents). 


Pamela doesn’t have many options in her new environment, being 
limited even in her use of paper, but she nevertheless uses her 
limited means to try to find a way out, showing her commitment to 
protecting her virtue. 


© © 
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THURSDAY. Pamela reflects how it’s been a week since she 
thought she was going to see her father and mother. Due to 
Mrs. Jewkes’s watchful eye, Pamela isn’t able to go to the 
secret hiding space in the garden to check for a reply from Mr. 
Williams. Frustrated, Pamela gets in an argument with Mrs. 
Jewkes about how Mr. B can't rightfully imprison her. She calls 
Mrs. Jewkes “Jezebel; and Mrs. Jewkes slaps her for being 
insolent. Pamela is shocked because she hasn't been hit before. 


Back in the house, Mrs. Jewkes is still angry about Pamela 
calling her “Jezebel; but Pamela begs her for forgiveness. At 
last, Mrs. Jewkes forgives her, kissing her to show it. After 
pacifying Mrs. Jewkes, Pamela sends her to talk to the 
gardener, then she sneaks over to the hiding place to check for 
anew message. 


Pamela has a new letter from Mr. Williams. He writes that, 
although he risks his own status by opposing Mr. B, he has 
found some local women who might be able to host Pamela. 
He'll also discreetly sent a letter to Lady Davers. Pamela 
instantly writes back to praise him for his good character. She 
also asks if she can send some money back to her mother and 
father. Later, Pamela goes fishing with Mrs. Jewkes. She feels 
sympathy for the carp that they catch but chooses the activity 
because it gives her access to the secret hiding spot in the 
garden. 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY. While Pamela is developing tricks to evade 
Mrs. Jewkes, Mrs. Jewkes develops her own tricks. She 
borrows money from Pamela then doesn't pay it back, and she 
also gets the key to Pamela’s portmanteau. Without access to 
money or her things, it’ll be harder for Pamela to escape. 


That evening, Pamela and Mrs. Jewkes get letters from Mr. B. 

In his letter to Pamela, Mr. B expresses his hope Pamela is doing 
well. He says that if Mrs. Jewkes hasn't been treating Pamela 
respectfully, she'll soon have to power to fire her. He reassures 
her that her father and mother are doing well. Later, Pamela 
checks her secret place and finds a letter from Mr. Williams. 


In his letter, Mr. Williams writes that one of Pamela’s potential 
new employers has turned her down, but he’s still looking for 
others. But despite this disappointment, he also hints that it 
may be possible to get Pamela a key and help her escape the 
house. The next chance she gets, Pamela writes a reply and 
leaves it at the secret place. She tells him she’s desperate and 
ready to get out as soon as possible. 
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The insult “Jezebel” today refers to a sexually promiscuous woman. 
While it may have had some of that connotation in the 18th 
century, Pamela seems to use the word to mean a false prophet, like 
Jezebel in the Bible. In calling Mrs. Jewkes “Jezebel,” then, Pamela is 
suggesting that Mr. B is the false god that Mrs. Jewkes worships. 


Even though Mrs. Jewkes is the one imprisoning Pamela, Pamela 
must apologize to Mrs. Jewkes. This passage demonstrates Pamela's 
patience. It also makes readers sympathize with her by highlighting 
the injustice of her current situation. 
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Mr. Williams puts himself at risk by asking about new living 
situations for Pamela, since it’s always possible that word of his 
disobedience could get back to Mr. B himself. Mr. Williams’s 
willingness to help Pamela at the risk of losing his own status shows 
that he lives up to his position as a chaplain and is willing to put 
morality ahead of personal gain. 


One of the reasons why Pamela is powerless compared to Mr. B is 
that she has so much less money compared to him. By taking away 
what remaining money Pamela has, Mrs. Jewkes hopes to take what 
remains of Pamela's independence. 
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Although Mr. B bragged earlier that he rewards people who are loyal 
to him, this passage reveals that this isn't the case at all— he 
demonstrates here that he would happily fire the loyal Mrs. Jewkes 
if he believed it would make Pamela like him more. This passage 
demonstrates thus underscores Mr. B’s selfishness and moral 
vacancy. 
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Pamela isn’t used to acting rebellious, but her desperate situation 
has led her to consider extreme measures, like physically breaking 
out of Mr. B’s Lincolnshire estate. Mr. Williams's willingness to aid 
Pamela shows once again how he puts his ideals above his own 
personal gain. 
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Pamela then drafts a letter to Mr. B, where she compliments 
him before asking him to stop treating her like a prisoner and 
let her visit her mother and father as soon as possible. After 
Pamela finishes writing that letter, Mrs. Jewkes comes in and 
asks her read the letter to her. Mrs. Jewkes agrees to send the 
letter. 


SUNDAY. Pamela has learned not to even expect to get to 
church anymore. Mr. Williams has kept coming to the house to 
pick up and drop off messages, but he and Pamela haven't had 
time to speak alone again. Pamela rewrites a Biblical psalm 
about being a prisoner that she feels relates to her 
predicament in Lincolnshire. 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY. Pamela gets her writing thus 
far to Mr. Williams, where she hopes it will be safe. While Mr. 
Williams has managed to get Pamela a key, she still needs a 
horse to get away, and she’s also afraid because her escape 
route involves going through a pasture and past a bull that 
recently injured one of the maids. Meanwhile, Mrs. Jewkes 
begins to wonder if Mr. Williams is in love with Pamela, based 
on how often he comes by. Pamela replies that there’s no man 
alive she wants to marry. 


When Pamela opens her most recent letter from Mr. Williams, 
however, she is shocked to discover that he actually has 
proposed to marry her. He does so as a way to “disengage” her 
from her current situation. He also begs her not to rush back 
with an answer. While Pamela can see some of his good 
qualities, she still doesn’t want to be a wife, so she writes back 
to thank him but decline his proposal. 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY. Mrs. Jewkes has been nicer to 
Pamela after receiving a letter recently. Mr. B hasn't responded 
yet to Pamela’s latest letter. Meanwhile, Mr. Williams accepts 
Pamela's rejection and still plans to help her. 


SUNDAY. Pamela is shocked to find both Mrs. Jewkes and Mr. 
Williams coming to her at the same time and promising that 
something good is about to happen. They congratulate her f 
agreeing to marry Mr. Williams, which surprises Pamela, 
because she doesn't remember saying yes. They each give 
Pamela the letter they received from Mr. B, and Pamela realizes 
Mr. B was seemingly serious about her marrying Mr. Williams 
after all. 


or 
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Despite Pamela’s fear of Mr. B, she nevertheless tries to balance her 
criticism of him with flattery. Although Pamela isn’t manipulative in 
the same way Mr. B is, she has a much better sense than Mr. B of 
what an audience wants to hear. 


Pamela’s rewrite of the psalm shows once again how she uses her 
faith to understand what’s happening to her. This is difficult, though, 
because she feels like she has been acting morally but is 
nevertheless being punished. 


The bull represents the dangers of the outside world for someone 
like Pamela. Even if she manages to get away from Mr. B, she will 
still be an impoverished former servant girl who will be vulnerable to 
other dangers on the road. The bull is powerful and unpredictable, 
and it represents how Pamela will still be at the mercy of forces 
larger than herself as she tries to escape. 


[t's unclear whether Mr. Williams truly is only trying to help Pamela 
or whether he actually does want to marry her, potentially taking 
advantage of Pamela’s vulnerable position. Although getting 
married would theoretically calm Pamela’s worries about her virtue, 
Mr. B’s false promises seem to have temporarily turned Pamela 
against the whole idea of marriage. 


Mr. Williams continued willingness to help Pamela even after she 
rejects him provides yet another proof of how moral and good- 
natured his character is. 
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Mr. Williams seems to be playing along with things here, since he 
already learned in the previous section that Pamela rejected him. As 
a religious man, Mr. Williams likely wouldn't be a fan of lying, yet he 
nevertheless seems to justify keeping secrets and lying on Pamela’s 
behalf because it’s the only way we can protect her. 
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Unsure what to do after this turn of events, Pamela claims she 
needs her father and mother’s approval before doing anything. 
When she writes to her parents, however, she asks them not to 
answer until she gets to see them in person again. Soon after, 
she sends her parents another letter telling them that Mrs. 
Jewkes has let her sleep alone but has been advising her to be 
encouraging toward Mr. Williams. Pamela, however, asks her 
parents not to encourage Mr. Williams if he comes to see them. 


MONDAY Morning. Mr. Williams writes to Mrs. Jewkes, saying 
he got robbed on the road. He injured his knees during the 
robbery and won't be able to move for a day or two. Pamela is 
horrified to hear Mrs. Jewkes laugh at the letter. When Mrs. 
Jewkes goes to visit Mr. Williams, Pamela sees an opportunity 
to escape, even though she worries about not having any 
money for her journey. She loses her courage, however, when 
she sees the bull that hurt one of the maids earlier. She turns 
back. 


MONDAY Afternoon. Mrs. Jewkes comes back, saying that Mr. 
Williams seemed to be less injured than his letter suggested. 

rs. Jewkes says Mr. Williams still talks about her a lot. This 
worries Pamela as she wonders what else Mr. Williams and 

rs. Jewkes might have discussed. But after she talks for a 
while, Pamela feels relieved that Mrs. Jewkes doesn’t mention 
anything about her and Mr. Williams’s secret hiding place in the 
garden. Mr. Jewkes wants Pamela to write a thank-you letter to 
Mr. Williams, but Pamela insists on seeing her mother and 
father first. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY. Mr. Williams comes to the house, but 
he and Pamela don't get a chance to talk because Mrs. Jewkes 
forbids them from going on a walk. Pamela finds a way to hint to 
Mr. Williams that she'll be hiding another secret message in the 
garden. In the note, she warns Mr. Williams not to talk so 
openly with Mrs. Jewkes, and she says they need to prioritize 
an escape plan for her. 


THURSDAY. Mr. Williams writes back. He apologizes for 
perhaps saying too much to Mrs. Jewkes, but he reassures her 
that he told her the truth about Pamela turning down his 
proposal (meaning Mrs. Jewkes lied when she said Mr. Williams 
was still enthusiastic). Pamela responds, saying she believes 
Mrs. Jewkes and Mr. B are still plotting against her, and so she 
feels it’s urgent that they figure out at an escape for her. 
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Mr. B and his allies have clearly been trying to confuse people by 
sending out letters that falsely misrepresent Pamela’s plans and 
feelings. It’s not entirely clear why Mr. B wants to spread the idea 
that Pamela plans to marry Mr. Williams, suggesting once again 
that perhaps Mr. B isn’t a master strategist at all and is simply 
lashing out at Pamela in any way he can. 
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Mrs. Jewkes’s laughter at the letter about Mr. Williams getting 
injured demonstrates her cruelty. Despite Pamela’s willingness to 
defy Mr. B by criticizing him on paper, she finds that it’s more 
difficult to apply her courage to the real world and face the bull that 
blocks the exit to the estate. 


Pamela has already witnessed her old ally Mrs. Jervis turn against 
her by aiding Mr. B, so she has good reason to fear here that perhaps 
Mr. Williams will make a similar switch. On the other hand, it’s also 
possible that the crafty Mrs. Jervis is just attempting to further 
isolate Pamela by turning her against one of her few true allies she 
has left since relocating to Mr. B’s Lincolnshire estate. 


The more time Pamela spends in Lincolnshire, the more she begins 

to focus on escape. She realizes that, while she has lost some of her 
freedoms, she nevertheless still has some ability to try to influence 

her fate while staying at the house. 


Mr. Williams reveals that Mr. B and Mrs. Jewkes are yet again trying 
to manipulate Pamela by making her question what’s real. This 
passage creates tension by suggesting that Pamela needs to act 
quickly to escape before Mr. B enacts his plans, which remain 
mysterious. 
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FRIDAY. Mr. Williams writes back to Pamela, saying that she 
shouldn't worry and that she should trust in God, who won't 
desert the faithful. Enclosed with his letter is also a letter from 
Pamela’s father. Her father admits that, while he enjoyed 
reading her letters, he skipped to the end. While her father says 
nice things about Mr. Williams, he acknowledges Pamela’s 
decision not to get married and doesn’t try to force her. This 
letter reassures Pamela, so she writes to Mr. Williams to try to 
reassure him that she'll be cooperative. 


SATURDAY, SUNDAY. Mr. Williarns comes both days, and Mrs. 
Jewkes doesn't seem happy about seeing him. She seems to be 
waiting for anew letter from Mr. B. 


ONDAY, TUESDAY. Two letters from Mr. B arrive at the house, 
one for Pamela and one for Mrs. Jewkes. In Mrs. Jewkes’s letter 
which Pamela gets ahold of by mistake), Mr. B advises Mrs. 
Jewkes to stay vigilant about any escape attempts from Pamela. 
He threatens to throw Mr. Williams in jail if he causes too much 
trouble (even though Mr. B supposedly wants Mr. Williams and 
Pamela to marry). He plans to go to London with his sister, Lady 
Davers, for about three weeks, then will decide Pamela's “fate” 
when he gets back. 


Pamela is upset by the letter from Mr. B meant for Mrs. Jewkes, 
but she doesn't find the one meant for her to be much better. 
He writes that Pamela has made him distrust all beautiful 
women. When Mrs. Jewkes goes back to Pamela, she finds 
Pamela in tears from the letter. She offers to help Pamela 
however she can, but Pamela hesitates to accept because she 
thinks it will result in even more surveillance over her. That 
evening at dinner, a big man named Monsieur Colbrand eats 
with them. He thinks perhaps he’s frightening Pamela because 
of her crying (which is really about Mr. B). 


WEDNESDAY. Mr. B has Mr. Williams arrested. Pamela decides 
she will have to be more active herself about escaping. She 
plans to slip out the window and then leave some of her clothes 
in a pond, copying a trick she read in a book about a sea captain 
who makes his enemies think he’s drowned. She begs her 
parents not to get too afraid by what they read. Later, she also 
overhears Mrs. Jewkes tell Monsieur Colbrand that she is the 
one who planned the robbery of Mr. Williams, using her groom 
and his assistant. That evening, Mrs. Jewkes is drunk, which 
Pamela notes for a future escape attempt. 
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The novel itself is comprised of Pamela’s letters and journal entries, 
and so Pamela's father’s impatience about reading Pamela’s letters 
could be Richardson’s own way of joking about his fear that some 
real-world members of the audience may find Pamela boring. 
Pamela's parents remain supportive, even when Pamela acts in 
ways they don’t understand, perhaps suggesting how Pamela’s own 
virtue comes from how her parents raised her. 


This short section notes the passage of time and builds tension as 
Pamela struggles to escape before Mr. B can carry out his plot 
against her. 


Once again, Mr. B seems to undermine his own plans with 
incompetence. Mr. B’s inability to carry out his nefarious plans could 
be anearly sign that there is more to his character than just the rake 
that he appears to be. Nevertheless, the language he uses in his 
letter to Mrs. Jewkes is still chilling, showing his total lack of respect 
for Pamela and her own wishes. 
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One of the recurring questions in the novel is how a person’s 
external appearance does or doesn’t mirror their inner character. 

Mr. B writes that Pamela has made him distrust all beautiful 
women, and yet he is himself a handsome man who often fails to act 
virtuously. Additionally, there is Monsieur Colbrand, who looks 
frightening on the outside but who seems to genuinely care about 
how Pamela feels more than anyone else at the Lincolnshire estate. 
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Pamela’s plot to escape shows a lot of ingenuity, but it perhaps also 
reveals how she is basing her escape plan on things she’s read rather 
than on personal experience. Mrs. Jewkes’s involvement in planning 
the robbery against Mr. Williams suggests that she is just as corrupt 
as Mr. B. Her drunkenness contrasts with Pamela’s more analytical 
thinking in this section. 
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THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY. Pamela still hasn't 
managed to escape. When she tries going out the window, she 
falls and sprains her ankle. Then when she gets to the gate, she 
finds that her key no longer works. Pamela is so disappointed 
that she contemplates suicide, but she knows God wouldn't 
approve, along with her mother and father. She goes to the 
outhouse and tries to take solace in the fact that even if she'd 
managed to get through the gate, it wouldn’t have done much 
good in her current injured and penniless condition. 


Mrs. Jewkes wakes the next morning and finds Pamela not in 
bed as usual. She rushes everywhere in search of her before 
one of the maids finally finds Pamela. Pamela is too injured to 
move, so they help her back to the house. There, even 
Monsieur Colbrand seems concerned. Pamela sleeps for a 
while as she tries to recover. Meanwhile, Mrs. Jewkes becomes 
stricter, limiting her access to pens and paper. 


SUNDAY Afternoon. Mrs. Jewkes gives Pamela a rare chance to 
go outside. They hear that recently, Mr. B nearly drowned while 
crossing a stream, and Pamela is surprised that she feels glad to 
know he’s safe. On the other hand, she’s less glad to hear that 
Mr. B has fired John for his role in helping Pamela, with Mrs. 
Jervis also in trouble. 


Mrs. Jewkes tells Pamela that Mr. B is considering forcing 
Pamela to marry Monsieur Colbrand, then “buying” her from 
him on the wedding day, all while forcing Mr. Williams to 
perform the ceremony. 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY. Pamela continues to argue 
with Mrs. Jewkes. THURSDAY. Pamela believes Mr. B is coming 
soon. FRIDAY. Pamela walks to the edge of the property and 
soon finds a whole crew running after her (believing she’s 
trying to escape), including Monsieur Colbrand and Mrs. 
Jewkes. 


As punishment, Mrs. Jewkes locks Pamela in her room and 
takes away her shoes. At night, she now must sleep between 

rs. Jewkes and the maid Nan. Soon, however, Mrs. Jewkes 
comes back and tells Pamela to put on her shoes and her nice 
clothes for some ladies who are about to visit. Pamela refuses 
to do so. As it turns out, no ladies come to the house, but Mr. B 
himself arrives later that evening in his chariot. 
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Pamela tries her hardest but nevertheless fails to escape Mr. B’s 
Lincolnshire estate. This represents how, in spite of Pamela’s 
ingenuity and the help she receives from Mr. Williams, she is 
nevertheless unable to overcome the vast disparity in power and 
privilege between herself and Mr. B. Pamela’s thoughts of suicide 
drive home what a disappointment this realization is to her. 
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At first, this passage seems to hint at amore human side to Mrs. 
Jewkes, showing that in spite of all that she does to restrict Pamela's 
freedoms, she still doesn’t want to see Pamela get physically hurt. 
But then Mrs. Jewkes takes away Pamela's paper, the one thing that 
helps Pamela endure her life at Lincolnshire, showing that Mrs. 
Jewkes is still her same cruel self. 


Mr. B’s near-death experience causes Pamela to reevaluate her 
feelings toward him. While she resents her imprisonment at 
Lincolnshire, she realizes that she also doesn’t want Mr. B to die. 
This could simply reflect her religious beliefs and the forgiving 
nature they inspire in her, but it could also suggest that Pamela is 
starting to have a more favorable opinion of Mr. B. 


Despite Pamela’s potential change of heart toward Mr. B in the 
previous passage, this passage reveals that his near-death 
experience hasn't motivated him to change his own ways yet. 


More time passes quickly as the date of Mr. B’s return grows ever 
closer. Things seem to go back to the way they were, with Pamela 
once again realizing that she is a prisoner and that the soft side that 
Mrs. Jewkes showed her earlier was only temporary. 
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Pamela’s loss of her shoes, which represent her mobility (and so her 
ability to escape), combined with the extra surveillance at night 
shows how Mr. B wants to exert even more control over Pamela’s 
life. The reappearance of Mr. B in the story after his long absence 
suggests that things are moving into a new phase, which could be 
dangerous for Pamela. 
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SATURDAY Morning. Last night, Mr. B spoke to Mrs. Jewkes 
first, then he greeted Pamela in an accusatory way as an 
ungrateful guest. When he left, Pamela felt sick from the 
interaction. Later, Mr. B forced her to wait on him at dinner, and 
Monsieur Colbrand had to carry Pamela down the stairs due to 
her injury. At dinner, Pamela spilled the wine while pouring it 
and needed help from Mrs. Jewkes. Throughout dinner, Mr. B 
and Mrs. Jewkes insulted Pamela for her trickery. 


ow today, Mr. B plans to have a man named Sir Simon 
Darnford over for dinner. Before that, Mr. B gives Pamela a 
long proposal document resembling a contract of all the things 
Pamela would get by marrying him. Pamela replies point-by- 
point with why she doesn’t want the things he’s offering. She 
pleads with Mr. B to finally let her go. While she’s handing her 
letter back to Mr. B, he kisses her against her will two or three 
times. About an hour after giving her refusal, Pamela hears Mr. 
B call Mrs. Jewkes over and talk angrily with her. 


Almost Twelve o’Clock SATURDAY Night. At ten o'clock that night, 
Mrs. Jewkes comes to Pamela to tell her that Mr. B wants to 
see her in his chamber. Pamela refuses forcefully. When Pamela 
gets back to Mrs. Jewkes’s room (where Pamela also sleeps), 
Pamela doesn't want to undress in case Mr. B comes in, but 
Mrs. Jewkes threatens to undress Pamela herself, with help 
from Mr. B if needed. Pamela finally goes to bed, but she 
stipulates that she has to wear two coats and be able to hold 
the keys to get out of the room. 


SUNDAY Morning. As Mr. B gets ready for church, Pamela goes 
to her closet to write a prayer hoping her master will refrain 
from temptation. After church, Mr. B sends a message that he 
won't be back for dinner, probably dining with Simon Darnford. 
Pamela wishes Mr. B wasn't so evil, because he’s handsome 
otherwise. She wonders how Mr. Williams is doing. 


SUNDAY Evening. Mrs. Jewkes receives a letter from Mr. B and 
leaves it on the table, so Pamela sneaks a look. She finds out 
from the letter that Mr. B is going to check on Mr. Williams 
(who was arrested at Mr. B’s request), so Pamela is relieved, 
even though the rest of the letter insults her. 
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Mr. B wastes no time trying to establish his authority over Pamela in 
person. Pamela’s unusually clumsy behavior shows the mental toll 
that Mr. B’s presence is taking on her. Mr. B seems to be 
intentionally attacking Pamela’s sense of self-worth, perhaps with 
the intention of making her feel so small compared to him that she 
has no choice but to follow his orders. 


Mr. B’s proposal shows his total lack of understanding of Pamela’s 
psychology. He can’t seem to decide whether he wants to intimidate 
Pamela or charm her, and so he ends up accomplishing neither. 
Meanwhile, despite Mr. B’s many attempts to tear her down, 
Pamela holds on to her values and focuses on her strengths, using 
her strong writing skills to dismantle Mr. B’s proposal document. 
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Pamela doesn’t want to go to Mr. B’s chamber because a bedroom 
has sexual connotations—she fears that if she visits Mr. B alone in 
his room, he'll assume that she wants to have sex. This is also why 
she then refuses to undress and opts to wear two coats to bed: she is 
afraid that Mr. B has gotten the wrong idea—or that even if he 
hasn't misunderstood her, he might nevertheless attempt to assault 
or rape her. 
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Because Pamela lacks the physical strength to escape her current 
situation, she instead relies on her spiritual strength to try to change 
Mr. B. Pamela’s remark that she finds Mr. B kind of handsome may 
seem to come out of nowhere, raising the question of how reliable a 
narrator she is, but earlier parts of the journal (like the part where 
Mr. B nearly drowns and Pamela worries about him) hint that her 
positive feelings for him might be genuine. 
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Pamela’s many rejections seem to genuinely affect Mr. B, based on 
the fact that he shows remorse about having Mr. Williams arrested. 
Nevertheless, Mr. B seems to resist this change, and so he continues 
to insult Pamela anyway. 
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TUESDAY. Pamela writes that she’s learned to trust 
appearances. It turns out that despite what he wrote, Mr. B 
wasn't going to see Mr. Williams at all. Mrs. Jewkes left the 
letter out so Pamela would see it, and she also leaves out some 
brandy so that Nan, who normally sleeps in bed with Mrs. 
Jewkes and Pamela, will see it and get drunk. But drinking the 
brandy only makes Nan fall asleep in a chair. 


As they get ready for bed that evening, Mrs. Jewkes asks 
Pamela why she seems so sad. Pamela describes her previous 
experiences with Mr. B. Pamela asks if they should wake Nan up 
to help her into bed too, but Mrs. Jewkes says to leave her. 
After they go to bed, Pamela thinks she feels Nan come to bed 
with them. The person who seems to be Nan is shaking when 
they come to bed, so Pamela allows them to put Pamela’s arm 
under their neck. As it turns out, however, “Nan” is Mr. B. 


r.B holds Pamela’s one arm, while Mrs. Jewkes holds the 
other. Mr. B says now that Pamela is in his power, she should 
consider his proposal again. He promises leave her alone if she 
accepts. He then puts his hand on her bosom. Pamela is so 
terrified that she faints. She feels like she is dying and isn’t sure 
what “liberties” Mr. B took with her when she gets her senses 
back. Mr. B tries to comfort her, saying that he hasn't done 
anything wrong. Eventually, Pamela starts to struggle and faints 
again. 


When Pamela wakes up the second time, Mr. B has his arms 
around her, and Nan has a smelling-bottle under Pamela’s nose 
to revive her. Mr. B takes Pamela’s hand and says he sent Mrs. 
Jewkes away because he could tell Pamela disliked her. He 
promises to also go away without coming back that night. 


Pamela wakes up the next morning and feels weak all day. Mr. B 
invites her to the parlor and tells her she frightened him last 
night. Pamela once again brings up her request to see her 
mother and father. Mr. B promises Pamela that if she does as 
he says for two weeks, he might consider giving her more 
liberty. He also asks her to forgive Mrs. Jewkes, who was only 
following Mr. B’s orders. Pamela doesn't like these terms but 
agrees to them anyway. Mr. B once again kisses her without her 
permission. Pamela tries to put in a good word for Mr. Williams, 
but the subject angers Mr. B, so she drops it. For the rest of the 
day, Mr. B is nicer than usual, but he continues to kiss Pamela 
when she doesn’t want it. 
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As it turns out, Mr. B only pretended to feel remorse about Mr. 
Williams. While this demonstrates that he hasn’t changed after all, 
it nevertheless shows that he’s getting a better idea of what Pamela 
cares about. Unfortunately, he uses this new information to 
manipulate her. 
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Once again, Mrs. Jewkes seems to show momentary compassion 
toward Pamela, but in fact, she is just trying to manipulate Pamela 
on behalf of Mr. B. Mr. B, meanwhile, (disguised as Nan) pretends to 
be cold in order to put his arm around Pamela. In this passage, then, 
both Mrs. Jewkes and Mr. B. take advantage of Pamela’s innocent 
nature. 


This passage is perhaps the low point of Pamela’s relationship with 
Mr. B. By physically restraining Pamela (with help from Mrs. 
Jewkes), Mr. B takes away what little agency Pamela has left. The 
novel leaves some ambiguity about how far Mr. B planned to go and 
whether this was an attempted rape that he simply failed to 
complete. While the novel clearly portrays Mr. B’s actions as 
objectionable, all the characters move past this shocking event 
fairly quickly, and so the novel arguably sacrifices some of the 
psychological realism of Pamela’s character to fit the story into a 
romantic plot structure. 


Even as he tries to comfort Pamela, Mr. B can’t help but try to 
manipulate her, trying to make it seem as if Mrs. Jewkes was the one 
who upset Pamela and not Mr. B himself. His actions reaffirm how 
selfish his character is at this point in the story. 


Once again, Mr. B seems to be acting nicer toward Pamela, but his 
motives seem suspicious and potentially self-serving. Perhaps the 
biggest sign that Mr. B doesn’t understand Pamela is that he asks 
her to forgive Mrs. Jewkes instead of the other way around. He also 
continues to kiss Pamela, even after her negative reaction to him the 
previous night. Overall, this passage underscores how the extreme 
bower imbalance between Pamela and Mr. B allows Mr. B to subject 
Pamela to suffering she has no power to resist. 
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WEDNESDAY Morning. Pamela feels people watching her. Mr. B 
takes Pamela on a walk, then he puts her on his knee and kisses 
her against her will. She thinks perhaps Mrs. Jewkes has been 
encouraging Mr. B to try to be nicer to her as a strategy to win 
her over. Pamela is so desperate for Mr. B to end his 
harassment that she begs on her knees. They argue, and she 

c 
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alls him “Lucifer, which makes him mad. Eventually, Pamela 
pologizes, and Mr. B grudgingly accepts her apology. 


WEDNESDAY Night. Pamela warns her mother and father that 
she isn’t sure whether she’s headed to shame and sadness or 
whether she’s on the verge of finally being happy. At dinner that 
evening, Mr. B forces Pamela to eat more chicken when she’s 
already full. Afterward, he walks around the room a few times, 
then he takes Pamela’s hand and says he has something 
important to say. 


r.B claims that when he overheard Pamela talking to Mrs. 
Jewkes (on the night when he pretended to be Nan), he was 
moved by her complaints about him. Nevertheless, he 
maintains that he’s done nothing wrong. He feels he’s ina 
difficult position because he doesn’t want to get married, even 
to someone of the proper rank, but he still wants Pamela. 


Pamela finds Mr. B surprisingly noble. She says her main 
concern has always been that Mr. B would treat her 
dishonorably. She says once again that she wants to see her 
mother and father. Mr. B keeps asking her questions about why 
she’s refusing him, including whether she’s in love with anyone 
else, like Mr. Williams. Pamela promises she isn’t and hopes she 
hasn't done anything to lead Mr. Williams on. 


Mr. B talks so much to try to justify his actions that at one point, 
Pamela puts a hand over his mouth so she can talk. She 
apologizes and then reminds him how difficult life would be for 
her if she lost her virginity but didn’t get married. Mr. B asks if 
she could ever imagine loving him more than any other man, 
but Pamela says she is too afraid that Mr. B would take 
advantage of her gullibility. Mr. B promises to be good to her 
and holds her close. 
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Once again, Pamela has to apologize for a situation where she is the 
victim. These passages build sympathy for Pamela. Lucifer is aname 
for the devil. When Pamela calls Mr. B Lucifer, it illustrates not just 
how Pamela sees Mr. B as evil, but also that she recognizes his 
attempts to tempt her—to convince her to go along with his libertine 
behavior. 


Coming after the events of the previous few journal entries, 
Pamela’s writing about the possibility that she’s on the verge of 
happiness is jarring. It raises questions of whether Pamela’s 
thoughts here are consistent with her character previously, and if 
not, why. Potentially, Richardson intentionally exaggerates some of 
Pamela’s good qualities, like forgiveness, in order to emphasize her 
status as a role model. 


This passage shows the beginning of some self-awareness in Mr. B, 
but his refusal to take responsibility for his actions toward Pamela 
prevents him from making too much progress. Perhaps the passage 
even stirs a small amount of sympathy for Mr. B, because even with 
all his advantages, he still must adhere to the social conventions 
around marriage. 
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Pamela’s willingness to forget Mr. B’s recent actions, including 
potentially an attempted rape, seems to clash with Pamela’s earlier 
thoughts about Mr. B and with the novel’s psychological realism. 
But as the novel makes clear, Pamela is supposed to be a role model, 
and so perhaps it makes sense that she has such a saintly ability to 
forgive. 


Pamela’s willingness to stop Mr. B from talking by putting her hand 
over his mouth is also a surprising development for her 
character—up to this point, she’s been mostly passive toward him. 
This passage seems to mark a turning point in the relationship of 
Pamela and Mr. B, where Mr. B finally starts the slow process of 
understanding Pamela's point of view. 
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Pamela is grateful that Mr. B seems to finally be treating her 
well, but then he laments how he can’t marry Pamela because 
of how it would affect everyone’s public opinion of him. He 
leaves, and Pamela wonders if she can trust him. 


THE JOURNAL (CONTINUED) 


THURSDAY MORNING. Mr. B knocks on the door in the 
morning while Pamela is still in bed with Mrs. Jewkes. He tells 
Pamela he’s been invited to a ball and will be away for a few 
days. He also tells her that he’s fired some of his servants, 
including Mrs. Jervis and Mr. Longman, blaming these servants 
for contributing to a rift between him and Lady Davers. He 
kisses Pamela’s hand and leaves, and Mrs. Jewkes promises to 
watch over her. Pamela feels bad for Mrs. Jervis as well as for 
Mr. Williams and the others who have suffered for trying to 
help her. 


FRIDAY Night. While Pamela and Mrs. Jewkes are out for a walk, 
a fortune teller happens to be coming by and offers to tell their 
future. While Mrs. Jewkes isn’t interested at first, finally she 
calls Nan to bring some food for the fortuneteller. The 
fortuneteller starts by telling Mrs. Jewkes that she'll marry 
soon, which seems to please her. Then the fortuneteller tells 
Pamela that she’s too pale and needs to rub some grass on her 
palms so the fortuneteller can see the lines. She then tells 
Pamela she'll never marry and that she'll die during the birth of 
her first child. 


Mrs. Jewkes sends the fortuneteller away before she can finish 
saying everything to Pamela. Pamela thinks there was 
something strange about the woman, so she goes to the place 
in the grass the fortuneteller pulled up, and finds a note left for 
her. The anonymous note says that Mr. B is only pretending to 
want to marry Pamela in order to “ruin” her and will soon bring 
back a fake parson. The note causes Pamela to despair and 
wonder what to do next. 


SATURDAY Noon, One o’Clock. Mr. B comes back with a man 
Pamela doesn't know. Two o’Clock. While Pamela is looking at 
some of her secret writings, Mrs. Jewkes comes in and takes 
them, having apparently been looking through the keyhole. 
Because the contents of those pages may be lost, Pamela 
writes a brief summary of what was in them. Mrs. Jewkes hands 
them over to Mr. B. 
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Volume | of the novel ends on a cliffhanger, with Pamela and Mr. B 
seemingly on the verge of starting a real relationship but with their 
differing class status and the marriage conventions of the time all 
presenting a major challenge to any potential relationship between 
them. 
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If Mr. B seemed like he was starting to understand Pamela better at 
the end of the first volume, his sudden firing of several 
servants—particularly Mrs. Jervis—shows that he still has a long 
way to go if he wants to truly understand what Pamela wants. 
Pamela's own selfless behavior is the opposite of Mr. B’s as she 
forgets about her own very real problems and instead focuses on the 
harm she has accidentally caused others. 
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The fortuneteller seems to be specifically warning Pamela not to 
consider getting married to Mr. B. The fortuneteller’s startling 
prediction seems like a shift in the story, introducing mysticism into 
a plot that has so far been grounded in a Christian worldview. 


While Pamela may seem naive at times, her strong Christian faith 
makes her doubt the fortuneteller’s mysticism. This note about Mr. 
B’s intentions once again calls all his recent behavior into question, 
including whether he is truly trying to change or is just getting better 
at manipulating Pamela. 


Once again, Mrs. Jewkes and Mrs. B try to control Pamela by taking 
away what she has written. For Pamela, however, it seems that the 
process of writing is just as important as the finished result, and so 
while she regrets not being able to send the pages to her parents, 
she doesn't get discouraged, and she continues writing to the extent 
that she’s able. 
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SATURDAY, Six o’Clock. Mr. B seems unusually happy when he 
comes up to see Pamela. He says he hasn't read her letters yet. 
He asks who the letters are for, and Pamela says her father. He 
goes to read the letters, then he summons her back a couple 
hours later. 


r.B accuses Pamela of writing love letters to Mr. Williams, 
but Pamela says he’s misinterpreting her words. Mr. B says 
maybe he'd understand better if he could also see Pamela's 
earlier letters to Mr. Williams. He says her letters are like a 
novel, and he wants to know the full story. He wants any other 
hidden letters she has, and he also wants to know where she 
hides her paper, pens, and ink. He says he’s already searched 
the whole house, so the only option left is to search Pamela 


While alone, Pamela writes a note to Mr. B, saying that she will 
hand over all her papers, but she wants to wait until tomorrow 
morning. She gives the note to Mrs. Jewkes, and Mr. B accepts 
her terms. Pamela gets to work putting together two parcels of 
her papers for Mr. B, keeping some of the most recent ones 
aside. 


SUNDAY Morning. Pamela gives Mr. B one parcel of papers, 
telling him she'll really appreciate it if he returns the parcel 
ithout breaking the seal. Mr. B breaks the seal instantly. He's 
suspicious she’s still hiding something, so she hands over the 
other parcel as well. Mr. B takes Pamela down to the pond 
where he starts reading the papers. He claims to find some 
parts of the story moving, particularly Pamela’s failed escape 
attempt. He asks Pamela to kiss him, hinting that maybe he’s 
willing to risk a scandal if marrying Pamela would make her 
happy. Pamela says she’s unworthy (while remembering the 
note she received earlier about the sham-marriage). He sends 
her off, and she goes back to her closet to write. 


Three o’Clock. Mr. B continues to be angry—Pamela suspects 
that Lady B must have spoiled him growing up. Suddenly, Mrs. 
Jewkes comes up and says Pamela has to leave at once to go 
see her mother and father. Pamela is shocked by the sudden 
news but gets ready to go. 
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Although Mr. B seems cheerful in this passage, Pamela is still 
thinking about the secret note she got from the fortuneteller, and 
she knows that Mr. B might just be trying to lure her into a sham- 
marriage. 


Mr. B reads Pamela’s letters and journal entries as if they're a novel, 
which is fitting, because they are the majority of Richardson’s novel. 
This passage seems to suggest Richardson’s own expectations and 
intentions for writing the novel, as the passage demonstrates how 
the rakish Mr. B begins asking questions about his own life after 
reading about Pamela’s writings. Nevertheless, Mr. B still acts 
menacingly toward Pamela as he threatens to strip-search her, 
showing how whatever effect the letters have on Mr. B isn’t 
immediate. 
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Pamela uses her writing to avoid having to confront Mr. B in person. 
Partly, this may be because it's easier for Mr. B to use his privilege to 
manipulate the situation when talking to Pamela person. But 
because Pamela is so comfortable writing, she can attempt to turn 
the tables and manipulate Mr. B with her written words. 
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Mr. B’s confusing behavior in this passage perhaps hints at how rare 
it is for him to have to deal with something that challenges him. 
Despite his libertine behavior, Mr. B still wants to imagine himself as 
always having the moral high ground, which is difficult to do when 
he sees his actions laid out plainly in Pamela's journal. By asking 
Pamela to kiss him (instead of just doing it without permission), he 
shows a little bit more consideration for her feelings, but he still 
doesn’t seem to fully understand her. 


Mr. B’s decision to allow Pamela to see her mother and father is a 
major turning point, since he has refused Pamela’s requests to go 
home for most of the novel. This decision seems to be a direct result 
of Mr. B reading Pamela’s letters, giving an early indication of 
Pamela’s power as a role model, even for someone as rakish as Mr. 
B. 
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Monday. After leaving Mr. B’s country home with a coachman, 
Pamela ends up in a small village she doesn’t know the name of. 
From this village, she writes of the moments leading up to her 
departure. Mrs. Jewkes asked Mr. B if he wanted to see “the 
girl” before Pamela goes, but Mr. B scolded her, feeling that 
calling her “the girl” was disrespectful. Meanwhile, Pamela was 
so grateful to be able to leave that she fell on her knees to 
thank Mr. B. She almost regretted leaving. Monsieur Colbrand 
rode part of the way next to Pamela’s coach on horseback, 
armed with pistols to keep her safe, then they finally reached 
the small village where Pamela is currently writing this journal 
entry. 


Colbrand now reveals that he has a letter for Pamela from Mr. 
B that he’s supposed to hand over at noon the next day, but 
Pamela manages to get it early. In his letter, Mr. B says that he'll 
no longer keep Pamela captive. He says her journals have 
helped him understand her and grow in affection toward her, 
and eventually, he will send her papers back to her. He writes 
that he trusts her judgment if she wants to accuse him and 
expose any of the things he did to her. Expecting another 
scheme, Pamela is pleasantly surprised by the letter and begins 
to think more positively of Mr. B, particularly now that she 
nows the fortuneteller’s story was fake. 


onday Morning Eleven o’Clock. Pamela gets escorted to some 
relatives of Mrs. Jewkes. Pamela sits down alone, but soon 


B—one for him and one for her. In his letter to Pamela, Mr. B 
says he can’t overcome his affection for her because he keeps 
reading her journal. He begs her to come back. He would ride 
over himself, but he can barely move because he’s so heartsick 
that he needs her to heal him This time, Mr. B promises he 
won't kidnap Pamela. He adds that if she comes, she should 
send a letter to her father with Colbrand, assuring him all is 
well. 


Pamela is excited but tries to remain skeptical, since she still 
fears the warning she got about a potential sham-marriage. 
Pamela also reads Monsieur Colbrand’s letter, which confirms 
that Mr. B wants him to deliver a letter to Pamela’s 
father—unless she refuses to come back, in which case 
Colbrand should take Pamela back to her father and mother. 
Pamela feels this is generous of Mr. B. After considering the 
matter, Pamela decides to go back to Mr. B’s estate. She hurries 
back, getting there late, after Mr. B is already asleep. 
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Mr. B’s scolding of Mrs. Jewkes seems to be even more evidence of 
his attempts to reform himself, although yet again, the letter about 
his plans for a sham-marriage from the fortuneteller raises 
questions about his motives. Monsieur Colbrand, who once scared 
Pamela, now acts as a watchful protector on her journey, showing 
how a change in Mr. B’s attitude also affects how his servants act. 
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This letter from Mr. B seems to be the most mature thing he’s 
written to Pamela so far. The part where he gives Pamela permission 
to accuse him of crimes shows that he has begun to take more 
responsibility for his actions. His growth in character seems to be 
directly related to his exposure to Pamela—particularly her letters, 
which helped him learn things about her that he didn’t learn in 
person—and so this passage demonstrates the value of a virtuous 
role model. 
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On the one hand, Mr. B seems more sincere about his affection for 
Pamela in this letter than in any of his previous communication. On 
the other hand, however, Mr. B still can't help framing things in 
selfish terms, caring most of all about how Pamela can heal him. 
Still, unlike in previous passages, Mr. B only makes a request here 
instead of a command, and this small difference makes Pamela 
more receptive to his plan. 
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Pamela’s lowly position as a servant girl means that she still must be 
suspicious about Mr. B, particularly after all that he’s already tried 
to do to her. Still, Mr. B made himself more vulnerable in his last 
letter, even offering to face punishment for what he did, and his 
intention to send a letter to Pamela’s father seems to confirm to 
Pamela that he has nothing to hide. 
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TUESDAY Morning. Having slept in Mrs. Jewkes’s bed again, 
Pamela gets up early to write. When Pamela comes in to see 
Mr. B, he’s grateful to see her and kisses her hand. He says that 
Pamela will be free while she stays and that he’s already paid to 
get Mr. Williams out of jail. He then shows her a letter from 
Lady Davers. Inthe letter, Lady Davers says that Mr. B has 
caused a scandal by running off with Pamela and imprisoning 
her. She knew something was wrong from the start when Mr. B 
wouldn't send Pamela to her. She feels that someone of Mr. B’s 
standing shouldn't throw away his love. 


Pamela finds Lady Davers’s letter sad. She feels her family’s 
blood is just as pure as any rich family’s and believes that 
everyone faces the same God at the end of their life. She recalls 
a poem about the equality of all people. 


WEDNESDAY Morning. The next morning, Mr. B goes out riding 
with Pamela, and Mrs. Jewkes suddenly treats Pamela as 
respectfully as if she were Lady Davers. Still, in the back of her 
mind, Pamela still fears a sham-marriage. They talk after 
breakfast, and Mr. B says he’s willing to disown Lady Davers if 
needed and cease to recognize her as his sister. Pamela worries 
that others will continue to look down on Mr. B and spread 
rumors, but he says that doesn’t concern him. 


Mr. B and Pamela make plans about how they would run a 
home together. While Pamela feels that Mr. B is generous with 
everything he offers her, she still can’t get over her uneasiness 
about the fortuneteller’s letter, which she now produces for 
Mr. B. When he sees the handwriting, Mr. B realizes the 
anonymous letter is actually from Mr. Longman. He wonders 
how Pamela got the letter, so she tells him. 


Then Mr. B admits that yes, he did plan to have a fake parson 
come and say a few words so that he could trick Pamela into 
having sex without having to marry her. He clarifies that he 
wasn't going to tell her about the trick right away and might 
have lived with her for years—he just wanted to power to break 
it off whenever he pleased. Pamela is horrified and asks what 
made him change his mind. He says it’s Pamela, because if she 
ever had a child after a sham-marriage, he’d be powerless to 
help that child inherit his estate. 
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Mr. B’s willingness to free Mr. Williams is yet another sign that he 
finally understands what Pamela wants (and has begun to put aside 
some of his own selfishness, particularly his jealousy of Mr. 
Williams's friendship with Pamela). Lady Davers’s letter provides an 
early warning sign of how seriously she believes in the class system. 
For Lady Davers, the scandal isn’t what Mr. B may have done to 
Pamela but the simple fact that Pamela is “beneath” him in social 


class. 


While in some ways Pamela may seem like a humble and 
conventional role model, her ideas about the equality of lower-class 
and upper-class people (or at least the possibility of equality) were 
fairly radical for 18th-century England, as the attitudes of 
characters like Lady Davers show. 
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Mrs. Jewkes’s treatment of Pamela seems to improve almost 
immediately, in keeping with Mr. B’s new attitude toward Pamela. 
While the novel explores the possibility of exceptional servants like 
Pamela who are just as virtuous as anyone from the upper class, 
many lower-class characters seem to be more like Mrs. Jewkes, 
acting virtuously or not depending on the orders of their employer. 
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Mr. B and Pamela have both kept many secrets from each other 
over the course of the novel. This scene is significant because it’s the 
first time Pamela speaks directly to Mr. B about one of her secrets, 
perhaps motivated by the positive effect her journals had on him. 


Mr. B’s honesty is surprising and provides further evidence that 
perhaps this time he is serious about reforming. Unlike on previous 
occasions when Mr. B tried to be nicer to Pamela, here Mr. B takes 
responsibility for his actions and doesn't try to claim Pamela was 
tempting him. Still, this passage shows that Mr. B isn’t entirely 
reformed, and that at least part of his change might be for a selfish 
reason—so that he can pass on his wealth to his children. 
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This time, when Mr. B kisses Pamela's hand, she feels honored. 
She feels that Mr. B’s sudden kindness is a fitting reward for 
everything she’s suffered. He tells her that he’s having some 
important guests over soon for dinner and wants to show 
Pamela to them, if she agrees to come. Pamela feels she'll be a 
poor fit, but she agrees to come if he’s sure he wants her there. 


Mr. B goes with Pamela to Mrs. Jewkes and tells Mrs. Jewkes 
that from now on, she'll need to always treat Pamela with 
respect. Pamela agrees to forgive Mrs. Jewkes. In fact, later 
that evening Mrs. Jewkes offers to sleep somewhere else, but 
Pamela decides that they can continue to share a bed. 


THURSDAY. In the morning, Mr. B comes to Pamela to discuss 
more important topics. He suggests a small marriage and says 
that Pamela can memorize the whole church service to make 
sure it’s not a sham-wedding. Pamela replies that the only thing 
she fears is being unworthy of Mr. B. He proposes a date to get 
married at the house—while Pamela accepts the date, she 
prefers to get married in a chapel. Luckily, Mr. B’s family owns a 
chapel that they've been using as a lumber room. He plans to 
have it cleaned out. 


r.B wants to keep the wedding date secret, but Pamela asks if 
she can make an exception to tell her father and mother, and 

r. B allows it. Just then, a servant comes up and tells Pamela 
that her father won't accept letters from her because he 
believes she was forced to write them. Mr. B gets annoyed, but 
Pamela reassures him that her parents just don’t understand 
how good he’s been to her. When Pamela starts to cry, Mr. B 
reassures her that he’s not angry with her father and that her 
father’s skepticism is understandable. 


Pamela puts together her papers that tell about Mr. B’s 
kindness to her. She offers it to Mr. B to read before she sends 
it to her parents. Mr. B then goes out for a ride in his chariot. 
When he comes back, he tells Pamela while he was out, he saw 
Mr. Williams. They had a pleasant conversation, leaving Pamela 
hopeful that perhaps Mr. B will reinstate Mr. Williams into his 
old position. 
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Despite being virtuous, Pamela suffered greatly throughout the 
early part of the book. While this might not seem at first like 
evidence of a God who listens to the prayers of the virtuous, 
Pamela’s reward in the second half of the book gives new meaning 
the first half, reframing it a sort of test for which Pamela will now 
receive a reward for passing. 
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Once again, Pamela shows a surprising capacity for forgiveness. 
Here, she demonstrates the Christian doctrine of “turning the other 
cheek” (i.e., not responding to an insult with a new insult) as well as 
the doctrine of “love your enemies.” 
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Mr. B’s suggestion that Pamela memorize the service seems to 
finally resolve the question of his motivations, proving that, while he 
may not be totally reformed yet, he nevertheless is sincere about 
wanting to marry Pamela. The chapel full of lumber suggests that 
not just Mr. B but his whole family have neglected religion, putting 
earthly and economic matters like lumber ahead of spiritual 
matters. Cleaning the chapel out symbolizes how Pamela is bringing 
the family closer to God. 


This passage shows that despite Mr. B and Pamela’s agreement 
about getting married, there are still details to work out. Pamela’s 
parents have been skeptical of Mr. B from the beginning, and given 
all that Pamela has written to them, it’s natural that Pamela’s father 
would still have doubts. Mr. B’s apology to Pamela for upsetting her 
shows once again how he’s beginning to become less selfish and 
consider her needs. 
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By willingly turning over her letters to Mr. B, Pamela demonstrates 
that she now trusts him—she's showing him that he doesn't have to 
sneak around or steal her letters. Mr. Williams’s story parallels 
Pamela’s, and while he initially seemed to be punished for his good 
behavior, it now seems that he will finally get his reward. 
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FRIDAY. Mr. B’s wealthy neighbors, which include Simon 
Darnford and some of the other Darnfords, come over for a 
meal to see Pamela. Mr. B has already told them good things 
about Pamela, and they find her even more impressive in 
person, especially her beauty and manners. They invite her to 
play and sing a song on the harpsichord, which she does. Later, 
r. B tells Pamela that she'll see a surprise guest the next time 
she goes into the parlor, hinting it might be Mr. Williams. But 
when Pamela goes down to the parlor, she finds that it’s 
actually her father. 


It turns out Pamela’s father was so worried about her that he 
came himself to see how things were. When he hears about 
Pamela's upcoming marriage to Mr. B, he thinks at first that 
everyone is mocking him, but eventually he accepts the news 
happily. Mr. B asks if he’s eaten, and since he hasn't, Mr. B 
invites him to share their meal with the other guests. 


Pamela and her father go aside to praise God and have a 
private conversation. Her father can’t wait to tell her mother 
the good news, but he fears that their poverty will only 
embarrass Pamela with her new family. Pamela reassures her 
father that she’s proud of him. At the meal later, all the other 
guests try to make Pamela and her father feel welcome, with 
Mr. B putting Pamela’s father at his right hand. 


After the meal, all the guests invite Mr. B to bring Pamela to 
their own houses. When they’re gone, Mr. B and Pamela 
discuss a wedding date: Pamela wants it to be soon but also 
doesn't want to make it look as if she’s trying to pressure Mr. B 
before he changes his mind. Mr. B is willing to get married next 
week, so Pamela promises to pick a specific date the next day. 


SATURDAY. When Mr. B comes to visit Pamela the next 
morning, he says he hasn't slept well because he was engrossed 
reading more of her papers. He tells Pamela's father that he 
must have raised his daughter well for her to avoid all of Mr. B’s 
tricks and yet still remain kind and virtuous. He does note that 
Mrs. Jewkes seemed to take things too far, but Pamela repeats 
that she and Mrs. Jewkes have forgiven each other. 
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One of the remaining obstacles to Pamela and Mr. B’s marriage is 
whether the rest of society will accept it. Mr. B knows that the 
opinion of a local gentleman like Simon Darnford will be important, 
and so Mr. B arranges a party that will specifically show off some of 
Pamela’s strengths, like her ability to play harpsichord. This passage 
suggests that, while class distinctions are important to these 
characters, ultimately what is most important is a character’s ability 
to “live up” to their class. 
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Pamela’s father’s reaction—to believe that people are mocking him 
rather than praising him—perhaps hints at how condescendingly 
members of the upper class have treated him in the past. Like 
Pamela herself, her father shows that despite the class system’s 
important influence on British life, there was still some room for 
flexibility. 
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Once again, Pamela puts forward the idea that a person’s worth has 
more to do with virtue than material wealth, showing how she lives 
according to the Christian ideals she believes in. The right-hand seat 
is an important one at the table, and so Mr. B shows his approval for 
Pamela’s father (since Mr. B knows, particularly from Pamela's 
letters, how important her parents are to her). 
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Although previously Mr. B’s haste to get married was suspicious, the 
dinner with Pamela’s father proved once and for all that his 
intentions are true, and so now his haste shows the extent of his 
love for Pamela. The novel explores how virtue (or a lack of virtue) 
can change the context for some behavior, particularly in the case of 
Mr. B. 
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Mr. B notes how Pamela's virtue is related to her supportive parents. 
Mr. B’s comment about Mrs. Jewkes taking things too far is perhaps 
Richardson’s way of predicting and acknowledging potential 
objections to his own novel. But in her reply, Pamela asserts that she 
knew exactly what she was doing with Mrs. Jewkes, emphasizing the 
high value she places on forgiveness. 
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r. B invites Pamela’s father to stay with them until after the 
wedding. Her father wants to get back earlier, so Mr. B replies 
that he’s willing to get married at the earliest possible date, ina 
couple days. Pamela’s father still insists on leaving but wishes 
them well. Pamela goes up to change her clothes. She surprises 
her father when she returns dressed in her new clothes, and he 
mistakes her for a noblewoman. 


r. B, Pamela, and her father all go for a ride in a coach. He lets 
Pamela know that the family chapel is now cleared out and 
ready for use. During a stop on their coach ride, they see Mr. 
Williams reading a book. Mr. Williams apologizes for almost 
coming between Mr. B and Pamela, but Mr. B assures him he’s 
not angry. They introduce Mr. Williams to Pamela's father, and 
Mr. Williams joins them in the coach. 


When Mr. B, Pamela, her father, and Mr. Williams get back to 
the house, they dine, and then go to view the chapel and 
discuss details of the service. At last, Mr. B offers Mr. Williams a 
chariot home, but Mr. Williams says he'd prefer to walk and 
meditate on all the nice things Mr. B has done for him recently. 
Mr. B and Mrs. Jewkes discuss what clothes Pamela’s father 
should wear to church the next day, since he didn’t bring formal 
wear. She suggests a wig, but Mr. B says that Pamela’s father’s 
natural gray hair is noble enough. 


SUNDAY. Everyone gets ready to go to a service at the family 
chapel. Pamela’s father knows part of the service and performs 
it, to everyone's approval. Mr. Williams gives s sermon on 
generosity. At dinner that evening, Pamela sits at the end of the 
table, right across from Mr. B. Mr. B does embarrass Pamela a 
little when he mentions how in one of her letters she adapted a 
psalm to be about her imprisonment, but Mr. B reassures her 
that everyone in attendance already knows most of her story. 
Together, Mr. B and Pamela’s father recite the Psalm; Pamela’s 
father recites the original Psalm and Mr. B recites Pamela's 
version. 


Later, Pamela and Mr. B go for a walk in the garden. The 
upcoming wedding proves to be popular, and some of the 
guests want an invitation. After supper, Mr. B hands over 
Pamela's writings to her father, saying he hopes he'll read them 
but that he’d like them back. Pamela’s father prepares to leave, 
with new clothes in his portmanteau and a gift of 20 guineas, 
although he doesn't plan to use either until he gets news of 
Pamela's wedding. 
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Pamela’s father is too modest and set in his ways to stay for the 
wedding. Once again, Pamela’s clothes play a key role in reflecting 
her current situation, and so her ability to pass as a noblewoman 
foreshadows that she may soon be able to rise above her relatively 
humble origins. 
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Mr. B continues to make amends for his past behavior as he patches 
things up with Mr. Williams in this chapter. Because Mr. Williams is 
a chaplain, Mr. B’s reconciliation with him shows how Mr. B is 
making religion a bigger part of his life after spending time with the 
virtuous Pamela 
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Mr. B’s suggestion that Pamela’s father go to church with his natural 
hair suggests that while the rich may try to put on wigs to appear 
virtuous, Pamela’s father is so naturally virtuous that he doesn’t 
need to do anything to show respect in church. This statement 
shows a huge attitude shift from Mr. B compared to even a few days 
ago, and this further highlights Pamela’s power as a role model. 
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Mr. B uses Pamela’s psalm to show how much has changed in his 
relationship with Pamela as well as to note the one thing about 
Pamela that hasn't changed: her devotion to religion and how it 
helps her make sense of the world. Pamela’s father’s recitation of 
the psalm shows how Pamela got her virtuous nature from him, 
underscoring how important it is to have virtuous role models. 
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The 20 guineas that Mr. B gives to Pamela’s father is five times more 
than the sum he initially gave Pamela (and that she then gave to her 
parents). While the novel makes clear that Pamela isn’t just after Mr. 
B’s money, Pamela's new material wealth nevertheless symbolizes 
the spiritual reward she receives for enduring so many difficulties 
earlier in the novel. 
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ONDAY. Monsieur Colbrand comes back with a marriage 
license that Mr. B sent him to get. This motivates Pamela and 
r.B to talk more seriously about setting a date for their 
wedding. After debating the merits of various days of the week, 
they finally land on the next Thursday. Mr. B picks Mr. Williams 
to officiate. Lady Davers continues to disapprove, and her 
husband recently sent Mr. B a letter, which Mr. B publicly tore 
up to show his own disapproval of their attitudes. 


TUESDAY. Pamela hears that her father got home safely. One 
o’Clock. Mr. B entertains Pamela during a chariot ride with a 
conversation about English authors and his trips abroad to 
Europe. Sometimes Pamela gets embarrassed and feels like she 
can't say anything intelligent to Mr. B, but he encourages her to 
speak her mind with him. 


WEDNESDAY. Pamela’s wedding is tomorrow, and she feels 
both nervous and thankful. WEDNESDAY Evening. Mr. B can te 
that Pamela is deep in thought about the wedding. Though he 
doesn't understand her hesitancy, he offers to postpone the 
wedding if needed. Pamela says she doesn’t doubt his 
goodness, but she worries about how the wedding will affect 
Mr. B’s relationship with Lady Davers. Pamela feels that despite 
everything, Mr. B should try to maintain a good relationship 
with his family. 


Mr. B and Pamela talk about having a woman attend to her 
during the wedding. While at first Mr. B considers some of his 
wealthy neighbors, eventually they land on Mrs. Jewkes, who 
feels unworthy of the honor but eventually accepts it. 


THURSDAY, Six o’Clock in the Morning. Pamela barely gets any 
sleep, as she thinks about the wedding all night. She worries 
again about how society will look at Mr. B after their marriage. 
Half an Hour past Eight o’Clock. Mr. B once again declares his 
intentions to treat Pamela well as a wife. He tells her, perhaps 
jokingly, to look happy and not too modest or else he might get 
the impression she wants to marry someone else. Pamela 
makes her best effort to look cheerful as she gets dressed and 
prepares for the wedding. 
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The disapproval of Lady Davers and her husband provides a 
reminder that, while the gathering with Simon Darnford went well, 
Mr. Band Pamela's wedding might not get the same warm reception 
everywhere due to their differing social classes. By tearing up the 
letter, Mr. B declares his intention to ignore these prejudices. Still, 
given that Lady Davers is his sister, he will have to face the issue 
eventually. 
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Mr. B’s ability to talk about famous authors and trips abroad 
indicates that, while Pamela might surpass him in virtue, there are 
still other aspects of upper-class life where he has more experience. 
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Tension builds as Pamela considers how other gentry, particularly 
Lady Davers, will react to Mr. B marrying his servant girl. Because 
family is so important to Pamela, she dislikes the idea of her 

marriage to Mr. B coming between his relationship with his sister. 
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Pamela’s decision to have Mrs. Jewkes attend to her at the wedding 
is the ultimate act of forgiveness, and it further demonstrates 
Pamela’s pious ability to forgive former enemies. 
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While at times Pamela seems almost impossibly virtuous, passages 
like this help humanize her, showing that in spite of her virtue she 
still has doubts and anxieties about what she does. Mr. B himself 
acts more vulnerable than usual in this passage, seeming genuinely 
concerned about whether Pamela wants to marry him—something 
he didn’t care about at all at earlier points in the novel. 
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THURSDAY, near Three o-Clock. Pamela surprisingly finds herself 
with time to write later on her wedding day because three 
gentlemen come to visit Mr. B at breakfast. Pamela is nervous, 
but she joins the gentleman and Mr. B. As they get ready for the 
wedding, Mrs. Jewkes keeps her smelling-bottle on hand in 
case Pamela faints again. Nan will guard the door of the chapel 
to make sure nobody intrudes. Finally, it’s time for the wedding. 
Pamela says, “I will” She and Mr. B clasp hands, and Pamela 
writes to her father and mother that she is finally happily 
married. 


Afterward, Pamela thanks Mrs. Jewkes for accompanying her. 
Everyone goes to the parlor, where many people, including Mr. 
Williams, wish Pamela well in her new marriage. They all plan to 
eep the wedding secret for a couple more days. On a chariot 
ride, Mr. B asks Pamela if there’s anything he can do for her, and 
Pamela just says she wants Mr. B and her to try to make each 
other happy, which Mr. B agrees to do. 


Eight o’Clock at Night. Pamela tells her mother and father that 

r. B’s assurances have put all her fears aside. Ten o’Clock at 
ight. At supper, Mr. B allows Pamela to have some time to 
herself while he entertains the guests, although he regrets not 
being able to spend more time with her alone. Pamela kisses his 
hand, then she goes up to her closet to write. Eleven o’Clock 
THURSDAY Night. Mrs. Jewkes asks Pamela if Mr. B can come 
up to her closet. Pamela asks for just a couple more moments to 
finish her writing. 


FRIDAY Evening. Pamela appreciates how Mr. B has indulged 
her since their wedding. At breakfast, he suggests that she 
should enclose 50 guineas in the letter she’s writing to her 
mother and father; that way, they can pay off their debts. 
Additionally, he gives her 100 guineas for the staff at 
Lincolnshire, including 20 for Mrs. Jewkes and 10 for Monsieur 
Colbrand. 


Mr. B says he doesn't want to deal with Lady Davers until he 
and Pamela are back home at his main house in Bedfordshire. 
As they make plans to go back, Pamela recommends re-hiring 
Mrs. Jervis, Mr. Longman, and some others. When John comes 
up, Mr. B suggests that perhaps he'd make a good husband for 
Mrs. Jewkes, and Pamela agrees. When Pamela finishes her 
latest letter to her mother and father, she signs it Mrs. B. 
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After enduring so many hardships over the course of the novel, 
Pamela’s actual wedding goes according to plan, representing her 
reward for all that she has virtuously endured. The wedding of 
Pamela and Mr. B would seem to be a natural climax for the novel, 
but it actually occurs well before the ending. Rather than glossing 
over the difficulties of a marriage between a noble and a servant, 
the novel instead explores these conflicts in detail. 
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Mr. B’s decision to keep the wedding a secret seems to be part of a 
strategy to win public acceptance for his unusual marriage to a 
servant. His logic seems to be that people will be more willing to 
accept his wedding after it’s already happened. Once again, Mr. B’s 
reformed state puts his behavior in a new light—while previously he 
tried to manipulate people so he could take Pamela’s virtue, now he 
tries to manipulate them in a positive way to accept Pamela into 
society as his wife. 
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Pamela writes several times on her wedding day, perhaps reflecting 
her eagerness to document every aspect of the important day. While 
on the one hand, Mr. B’s neglect of Pamela on their wedding night 
could foreshadow that he'll neglect their marriage, he may also be 
entertaining as part of his plan to get the local gentry to accept his 
marriage to Pamela (which his guests wouldn't know about yet). 


This passage shows how Mr. B and Pamela work together to each 
make each other better. Mr. B has wealth and a knowledge of 
practical business matters, whereas Pamela has a better sense of 
charity and so can show Mr. B how to use his wealth. 


The rehiring of the old servants suggests a return to the way things 
used to be. Pamela will return to the very house where everything 
started but ina very different living situation, as lady of the house 
instead of a servant. The impending return to the old setting 
highlights the novel’s coming-of-age elements, showing how 
Pamela’s time at Lincolnshire has transformed her. 
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SATURDAY, Morning. Pamela shows Mr. B the letters she wrote 
to Mr. Longman and Mrs. Jervis, inviting them back to work at 
Bedfordshire again, and Mr. B approves. Meanwhile, Mr. B has 
given Mr. Williams his new “living” (position with a salary), and 
Mr. Williams stopped by earlier to show gratitude for it. Pamela 
hopes that she will be able to use her newfound wealth and 
influence for good. 


SATURDAY, Seven o’Clock in the Evening. Mr. B comes back for 
dinner after arranging for some more guests to come to the 
house later. He has still kept his wedding with Pamela a secret 
from most people. Pamela suggests sending a guinea to a local 
person in town who is sick, and Mr. B responds by sending two 
guineas. Mr. B also suggests giving Pamela’s mother and father 
an estate with an annual income. Pamela will get her own 
allowance of 200 pounds a year, and the two of them discuss 
how Pamela might spend it. 


SUNDAY, the Fourth Day of My Happiness. Pamela is content at 
breakfast, but she tells Mr. B that he must eventually make 
amends with Lady Davers. He agrees. Meanwhile he requests 
that she continue to dress well, even after they've been 
married for a while, since women often neglect to do this after 
along period of marriage. Pamela agrees. Mr. B sets forth other 
rules about their daily schedule, which Pamela finds are all 
agreeable. 


Mr. B asks if there are any rules he can follow in return for 
Pamela's benefit, but she can’t think of any. Later, after the 
guests arrive, several of them talk about what they'll do at Mr. B 
and Pamela’s wedding (not knowing it already happened). But 

when Mrs. Jewkes and Nan come over to Pamela and address 

her as “Your Ladyship,’ everyone realizes the marriage has 
already occurred. They all congratulate Mr. B and Pamela 
before the two of them go to afternoon prayers in the chapel. 


MONDAY, the fifth Day. Mr. B has to leave shortly after 
breakfast to meet with a local dying man, whose family would 
owe alot to Mr. B after his death. He’s gone most of the day, 
and so Pamela doesn’t expect him to return. Eleven o’Clock. Mrs. 
Jewkes has dinner with Pamela. She has been kind to Pamela 
ever since the marriage, showing Pamela how a servant's 
behavior often follows the example of the master. 
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Pamela continues to show Mr. B her letters, not because he distrusts 
her but simply as a gesture of goodwill and perhaps as an 
acknowledgment that they now belong to the same household. Mr. 
Williams's promotion confirms that he did the right thing by helping 
Pamela, not just morally, but also for his own sake. 


As Mr. B puts off telling other people about his wedding to Pamela, it 
raises the question of whether he’s truly planning a strategy or is just 
anxious about having to deal with people’s responses. Still, he 
remains as committed to Pamela as ever, trying to prove his trust in 
her by doubling her request when she asks for a guinea for a sick 
person. 


Despite his love for Pamela, Mr. B nevertheless still has ideas about 
what a lady should do, and he wants Pamela to live up to them. This 
passage shows how, despite Pamela’s ability to rise above her 
humble birth, she must continue to act the part of a lady if she 
wants to hold on to her new position. 
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In spite of Mr. B’s fears, all his guests easily accept Pamela as his 
wife. Perhaps one of the reasons why they do so is that the servants 
like Mrs. Jewkes and Nan address Pamela as “Your Ladyship,” 
providing evidence of how successfully Pamela has climbed to a 
new social class and differentiated herself from her former peers. 
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After the excitement of the wedding, both Pamela and Mr. B return 
to more routine matters. Mr. B goes to the dying man’s family to 
reassure them; he never would've performed this act of charity 
before meeting Pamela, and so this passage once again proves her 
good influence on him. 
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TUESDAY Morning, Eleven o’Clock. Mr. B still isn’t back, so 
Pamela and Mrs. Jewkes go to breakfast together. A letter 
arrives from Mr. B saying he may still be awhile and suggesting 
that perhaps Pamela would like to go visit the family of Simon 
Darnford. But before Pamela can do anything, Lady Davers 
herself arrives at the house with Lady Davers’s nephew Jackey. 
Lady Davers immediately begins interrogating Mrs. Jewkes, 
and eventually Pamela has no choice but to come down and 
meet her. 


Lady Davers (who still doesn’t know about the marriage) is 
rude to Pamela and makes her cry. Pamela tries to get away to 
see Simon Darnford, but Lady Davers says she can't spare 
Pamela. She orders Pamela to serve her at dinner so that she 
can talk with her. But Mrs. Jewkes sets the table instead and 
leaves a place for Pamela. 


At dinner, Lady Davers pulls off Pamela’s glove and notices her 
wedding ring. She still doesn’t believe it to be real, however, and 
figures that Mr. B must have tricked Pamela. She insists that 
Pamela serve her, but Pamela replies that, while she'd gladly do 
so if she were still a servant, but she feels it is no longer her 
place to do so. 


Lady Davers refuses to drop the issue, insisting that Pamela 
and Mr. B must not be really married. Pamela says she sees that 
no answer she gives will be satisfactory to Lady Davers. Pamela 
produces the letter from Mr. B about dining at Simon 
Darnford’s as proof, but as Lady Davers reads it, she just makes 
fun of how implausible it all sounds to her. The letter doesn’t 
convince Lady Davers, and Pamela regrets showing it to her. 


Lady Davers slaps Pamela’s hand to discipline her and tries to 
box her ear, but Mrs. Jewkes comes between them. Jackey 
starts drawing his sword, but Lady Davers tells him to stand 
down. Still, Lady Davers makes it clear that she doesn’t want 
Pamela to go around acting like she’s Lady Davers’s sister. She 
asks Pamela if she’s been “a-bed” with Mr. B, but Pamela objects 
to the question, feeling the wording of it is rude. 
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Lady Davers’s sudden appearance in the house is a problem, given 
her resistance to Mr. B and Pamela’s wedding earlier and the fact 
that she doesn’t know the wedding has already taken place. In other 
situations, Mr. B helped ease Pamela's introduction to the other 
gentry, and so Pamela will have a more difficult time without the 
authority that he gives to her new status. 
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Lady Davers’s behavior resembles Mr. B’s own behavior before he 
got to know Pamela—back then, he made her serve him at the table. 
Lady Davers specifically wants to humiliate Pamela and make her 
feel like a member of a lower social class in order to make her feel 
unworthy of marrying Mr. B (since Lady Davers doesn’t know the 
wedding has already happened). 
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Given Mr. B’s history, it’s reasonable for Lady Davers to wonder if 
Pamela’s been tricked, but this passage also helps reveal how Lady 
Davers’s prejudices against servants prevent her from seeing 
Pamela’s beauty and virtue, characteristics that are clearly obvious 
to other characters who meet her in the right context. 
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Once again, Lady Davers’s behavior recalls her brother’s behavior 
before Pamela reformed him. Just as Mr. B once refused to accept 
that Pamela didn’t love him, now Lady Davers refuses to accept that 
Mr. B could really love Pamela. The fact that even a letter can't 
convince Lady Davers suggests that her prejudices may be even 
more deeply held than Mr. B’s. 
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Lady Davers’s slap and Jackey’s sword both provide evidence of 
how seriously the characters in this novel take class—they are even 
willing to retaliate violently against someone who disturbs the class 
order. Mrs. Jewkes reciprocates all the favors Pamela has shown her 
lately by defending Pamela’s reputation. Pamela shows a positive 
example of how to be a member of the upper class by inspiring Mrs. 
Jewkes to act more virtuously, whereas Lady Davers provides a 
negative example here by inspiring her nephew to consider violence. 
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Pamela tells Lady Davers that she is just as married as Lady 
Davers herself is, infuriating Lady Davers. Eventually, Pamela 
has had enough and makes a run for it, jumping out a window 
and getting some help from Monsieur Colbrand in fending off 
Lady Davers’s servants who try to stop her. Pamela makes it to 
Simon Darnford’s house much later than she promised. This 
angers Mr. B, but he understands once Pamela explains what 
happened. 


After Pamela apologizes for being late, everyone at Simon 
Darnford’s house agrees that Pamela seems like a lovely, 
virtuous girl. They all play some of the card game whist for a 
while. It’s a game that involves taking “tricks,” and so when 
Pamela wins a round, she worries they'll think of her as a 
“trickster: Afterward, they have dinner, and as Pamela 
describes the humiliation she suffered earlier that evening, all 
the guests agree that Lady Davers treated Pamela unfairly. Mr. 
B assures Pamela that he likes her just how she is. 


While Mr. B doesn't approve of how Lady Davers treated 
Pamela, he believes his sister nevertheless has some good 
qualities. Pamela agrees that this is possible, and she wants to 
try to get on Lady Davers’s good side. Eventually, Mr. B and 
Pamela head back to his Bedfordshire, getting back around 
midnight. Mrs. Jewkes tells them Lady Davers is already asleep. 
Apparently, Lady Davers and Jackey stayed angry even after 
Pamela left. Pamela and Mr. B decide to try to deal with Lady 
Davers in the morning. 


TUESDAY Morning, the Sixth of my Happiness. Lady Davers gets 
up early and knocks on the door to Mr. B’s room (where Pamela 
is also sleeping). Lady Davers gets angry about Pamela being in 
r. B’s bed, so he physically carries her out of the room. Pamela 
has breakfast alone to avoid conflict; Mrs. Jewkes brings 
Pamela's breakfast up to her room. That afternoon, Mr. B 
comes back up and tells Pamela that he’s informed Lady Davers 
that he’s married to Pamela. 


r. B tells Pamela that Lady Davers continued to be in denial, 
still believing that perhaps somehow Mr. B faked his wedding. 
Lady Davers asked how Mr. B would react if she married a 
groom, but Mr. B said marriage is different for men and women, 
and an upper-class man doesn't lose his status by marrying a 
lower-class woman, since a man is still the head of the 
household. 
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Pamela gets at what seems to bother Lady Davers most of all: that 
after marrying Mr. B, Pamela is now of equal class with her. 
Pamela’s successful escape to Simon Darnford’s house represents 
character growth for her, given how she failed her earlier escape 
attempt. This reflects not just how Pamela has grown up but 
perhaps also how her marriage to Mr. B has increased her agency 
and her ability to do things for herself. 
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A “trick” is a round of play in certain card games, and it doesn't 
necessarily have anything to do with tricking a person (as in 
deceiving them). Nevertheless, Pamela is so anxious about being 
dismissed as a social climber—particularly after her encounter with 
Lady Davers—that she hesitates to even play a card game involving 
“tricks.” 
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Several characters in the novel, including Mr. B and Mrs. Jewkes, 
have already demonstrated the possibility to reform, and so it 
makes sense that Lady Davers would also have the capacity to 
change, despite her extreme initial dislike of Pamela. 
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Because Lady Davers has such a strong prejudice against Pamela, 
Mr. B decides that maybe his sister will accept the news of his 
marriage if she hears it directly from him instead of Pamela. 

Although in the past Pamela feared Mr. B’s capacity for physical 
violence, he now uses his strength to protect Pamela by refusing to 
let Lady Davers continue to berate her. 
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While in some ways, Pamela radically questions the class system in 
England by showing how a humble servant can surpass her master 
in virtue, in other ways, particularly when it comes to gender, the 
book is more conservative, such as here, where Mr. B flatly states 
that it would be wrong for Lady Davers to marry a lower-class man 
because she's a woman. 
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When Mr. B revealed to Jackey that he and Pamela were 
already married, Jackey was more accepting, figuring there was 
nothing else that could be done. Lady Davers just called Jackey 
foolish. Later, at dinner with Pamela there, Mr. B tries to raise a 
toast, but Lady Davers won't join. Lady Davers stays angry and 
mentions a duel Mr. B got involved with in Italy, then she brings 
up a woman named Sally Godfrey, all to try to upset Mr. B. Mr. 
B admits to Pamela that the duel was true and that he did used 
to woo a woman named Sally Godfrey, but although he took 
“liberties” with her, he avoided her once he the realized that 
she just wanted his money. 


Lady Davers feels that Mr. B seems repentant about Sally 
Godfrey, so she decides she’s gone too far. Mr. B storms out, so 
Lady Davers begs Pamela to stay to help her patch things up 
with Mr. B, since he’s been known to hold a grudge. But when 
Lady B and Pamela go to find Mr. B and Pamela speaks to him, 
he is so angry about seeing her collaborate with Lady Davers 
that he threatens to leave the house. Lady Davers intervenes to 
say that Mr. B should at least forgive Pamela, if not her as well. 
Pamela requests just the opposite: that Mr. B should channel all 
his anger toward her. 


r.B remains unable to forgive either of them, still too angry 
about the mention of Sally Godfrey. But when Lady Davers 
isses Pamela in preparation to leave, Mr. B is moved. He puts 
aside his anger, and everyone is calm again. Later that evening, 
r. B, Lady Davers, and Jackey have to go to a dinner, so 
Pamela writes on her own, hoping the dinner will only 
strengthen Mr. B and Lady Davers’s bond. They get back 
around 11 that night, all seeming to be in a good mood. 


Lady Davers prepares to leave, and she kisses Pamela again. 
She says she hopes Mr. B’s neighbors will all be able to see 
Pamela’s virtue. After she leaves to go to bed, Mr. B tells 
Pamela about how everyone at the gathering once again 
praised Pamela. He then tries to explain why he got upset at 
Pamela earlier. He explains how it’s partly because rich people 
like himself rarely have anyone around to contradict them. He 
gives asummary of the things he expects from a wife. 


Pamela writes down everything Mr. B wants and ends up with 
48 rules. He doesn't say any more about Sally Godfrey, and 
Pamela wishes the subject had never come up in the first place. 
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While previous sections of the book hinted at Mr. B’s libertine past, 
here Lady Davers lays the past out plainly to get revenge on her 
brother for marrying a woman she finds unsuitable. While Lady 
Davers is deliberately trying to smear Mr. B's reputation, Mr. B is 
trying to portray himself in the best light. For this reason, it’s unclear 
at this point what really happened between Sally Godfrey and Mr. B 


Following a similar trajectory to Mr. B’s own journey to reform, Lady 
Davers begins to change her attitude after a moment where she 
goes too far. Mr. B’s anger toward Pamela is surprising and seems 
out of proportion, given how earlier all he wanted was for Pamela 
and Lady Davers to get along. His unusual behavior hints that 
perhaps the mention of Sally Godfrey upset him more than he let 
on, potentially creating tension in Pamela and Mr. B's happy 
marriage. 


0 0 


This passage and the previous one show how even though Mr. B still 
isn't perfect, his biggest change is his ability to take responsibility for 
his actions. Kisses play many roles in the novel—while they were 
once a sign of Mr. B’s willingness to violate Pamela’s autonomy, here 
they become a sign of the end of grudges. Pamela’s virtuous 
behavior helps restore things to the way they should be. 


Pamela herself once theorized that Mr. B might act the way he does 
because he was spoiled, and now Mr. B himself puts forward that 
theory. He seems to suggest that not only does his wealth not make 
him virtuous, but it also might have made the process of becoming 
virtuous more difficult for him. 
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Although Mr. B’s list of 48 rules might seem excessive, Pamela’s 
willingness to carry them out suggests that she is up to the 
responsibilities of her new role as his wife. Still, the topic of Sally 
Godfrey hints at one last major unresolved issue in their marriage. 
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WEDNESDAY, the Seventh. Pamela goes to see Lady Davers in 
her room the next morning. Lady Davers asks if Pamela has 
loved Mr. B the whole time. Pamela says that while she disliked 
the things Mr. B did to her, she always found it hard to actually 
hate him. She thinks her positive feelings toward him were love, 
but she didn’t always know it. Lady Davers asks more about 
what life used to be like for Pamela and Mr. B before marriage. 


Lady Davers says she believes Pamela will be a good wife and 
that she has also heard good things about Pamela’s mother and 
father. At last, Lady Davers and Pamela kiss again, and Pamela 
leaves. As she goes, Pamela regrets not bringing up the subject 
of Sally Godfrey. Lady Davers plans to leave the next morning, 
and Pamela and Mr. B are preparing to soon head back to 
Bedfordshire. 


WEDNESDAY Night. Pamela gives the servants at Lincolnshire 
their money, including Mrs. Jewkes, who cries with gratitude. 
SATURDAY. Lady Davers leaves on Thursday, making Pamela 
promise to send her part of her journal so that she can show it 
to others to help them understand Mr. B’s decision to marry 
Pamela. 


Unlike her awful trip to Lincolnshire, on her way back to 
Bedfordshire, Pamela feels happy, and Mr. B takes good care of 
her. When they finally make it back, Mrs. Jervis is one of the 
first to greet them and congratulate them. Pamela walks 
through the house thinking of all the places where she used to 
have to run and hide from Mr. B. She also happily reunites with 
r. Longman and Mr. Jonathan. Finally, she goes to see John, 
who apologizes for everything he did to Pamela earlier. 


Mr. B and Pamela discuss some financial matters related to 
their move back to Bedfordshire. Pamela hands out the money 
she promised to the servants, including Mrs. Jervis, Mr. 
Jonathan, Mr. Longman, and John, all of whom appreciate it and 
praise Pamela. Pamela excuses herself and goes to the library to 
pray to thank God. Mr. B happened to be watching her, and he 
takes the opportunity to give her several of Lady B’s old 
possessions. 


SUNDAY Night. Pamela continues to thank God at every 
occasion. Mr. B takes Pamela on a walk around the garden, and 
once again, Pamela sees places that remind her of how she 
used to have to run away from Mr. B. 
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Pamela’s conversation with Lady Davers here tries to retroactively 
make sense of her seemingly sudden change of heart toward Mr. B. 
The moral seems to be that Pamela’s virtuous nature worked in her 
favor, and her inability to hate Mr. B, even when she had good 
reason to, ultimately led to her successful marriage. 


Pamela’s inability to forget about Sally Godfrey continues to haunt 
their marriage. Moreover, Pamela had originally stopped keeping 
secrets from Mr. B, and so the fact that she hesitates to bring up the 
sensitive topic of Sally Godfrey suggests that they still have at least 
one major obstacle to overcome in their marriage. 


Pamela receives a lot of new wealth by marrying Mr. B, and she 
proves that she is worthy of it not only by acting the part of an 
upper-class woman, but also by holding on to her virtuous nature 
and continuing to be generous to others. 
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Pamela’s return to Bedfordshire provides yet another example of the 
transformative power of virtue. The places in the house that used to 
cause Pamela fear and shame because of the memories associated 
with them now conjure something almost like nostalgia. Pamela’s 
continued popularity with the servants confirms that despite her 
new higher status, she hasn't lost touch with her old self and the 
people who helped her in her lowest moments. 
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This passage, like several others near the end of the book, explores 
the practical implications of Mr. B and Pamela’s marriage, 
particularly the financial ones. While Pamela’s insistence on getting 
married to Mr. B ina chapel emphasized the religious nature of their 
union, her subsequent journal entries show how marriage is also 
unavoidably an earthly agreement as well. 
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In Christianity, the cross is both a symbol of hope and a symbol of 
suffering (representing the crucifixion of Jesus). In a similar way, the 
sites of Pamela’s own suffering transform into something more 
hopeful. 
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ONDAY. Pamela chooses patterns for some new clothes. Mr. 
B wants to present her to the world next Sunday. Pamela sends 
John to carry some of her new journal pages to her mother and 
father, asking them to send back the ones they've already 
finished reading. Pamela mentions that she may be able to 
secure some guineas for the Widow Mumford. She also wants 
to identify others in the community who might benefit from 
charity. Pamela plans to send some papers to Lady Davers, but 
she'll exclude her reflections on Lady Davers’s angry letter to 
Mr. B. 


WEDNESDAY Evening. Pamela meets some of Mr. B's gentlemen 
friends at dinner. They all approve of her. Later, John brings 
Pamela a letter from her father. Pamela's father writes that he'll 
accept the farm that Mr. B has offered him. Pamela writes back 
to her parents, telling them about how Mr. B plans to take her 
to breakfast at a local farmhouse for dinner the next day. 


THURSDAY. At the farmhouse with Mr. B, Pamela runs into 
some students from a local boarding school. She and Mr. B 
greet the girls, and Pamela notices Mr. B paying particular 
attention to a girl called Miss Goodwin. Mr. B asks Pamela 
which girl she thinks is prettiest, and she answers Miss 
Goodwin. Mr. B says Miss Goodwin is his niece, but Pamela tells 
him she suspects Miss Goodwin is an even closer relative. 
Finally, he reveals that Miss Goodwin is a daughter he had with 
Sally Godfrey. 


Pamela goes to talk with Miss Goodwin and likes her a lot. 
Pamela wants to adopt her, but Mr. B says he needs to think 
about it first. He begins telling Pamela the story of Sally 
Godfrey, which Lady Davers knew all along but which Lady B 
never knew. As Mr. B tells it, Sally Godfrey and her whole family 
tried to entrap him in a marriage with threats of violence. Mr. B 
got angry when he realized Sally was in on the plot. Eventually 
she got pregnant and threatened to cause trouble for Mr. B, but 
Lady Davers made a deal to take the eventually child off her 
hands and raise Miss Goodwin (changing her name to protect 
everyone from scandal) until she was old enough to go to 
boarding school. 


Pamela wonders what happened to Sally Godfrey. Mr. B says 
she went to Jamaica and got married, passing herself off as a 
young widow and leaving care of Miss Goodwin to Mr. B and 
the boarding school. Mr. B says he regrets his past “liberties,” 
and he hopes Pamela will forgive him. 
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As Pamela begins another new phase of her life after moving to 
Bedfordshire, she again considers her wardrobe in order to make 
sure her current clothes match her circumstances. Pamela’s fine 
clothes often play a crucial role in getting other gentry to accept 
Pamela as a lady, and Mr. B himself has made rules about what 
Pamela should wear. The return of the widow Mumford, who 
appeared briefly in the beginning of the novel, shows once again 
how things have come full circle, with Pamela able to help the 
woman who once gave advice to her parents. 
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Things seem to be going in Pamela’s favor, with people accepting her 
as Mr. B’s wife. Still, the question of Sally Godfrey lingers over this 
state of bliss, setting up the final conflict in the book. 


Mr. B’s unusual manner of introducing Pamela to Miss Goodwin 
seems to reflect his own discomfort. He knows that, despite 
attempting to reform himself, he has nevertheless been keeping a 
major secret from Pamela for their entire marriage. The dramatic 
reveal of Miss Goodwin is the final test of Mr. B and Pamela’s 
marriage, forcing them both to reckon with Mr. B’s libertine past. 
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There's still some reason to doubt Mr. B’s version of events, which 
paint him as a victim—he tried to use similar tactics earlier to paint 
Pamela in a bad light. This passage explores many of the 
conventions around marriage that are important to these 
characters, particularly how marriage relates to inheritance and 
how children born outside of marriage were a scandal, even for a 
libertine like Mr. B. In many ways, this passage is Mr. B’s origin story, 
helping to explain why he acted so callously toward Pamela at first 
(because he believed, rightly or wrongly, that women were out to get 
his money), then later why he chose to marry her the right way (to 
avoid any future children having the same fate as Miss Goodwin). 
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Even if Mr. B’s version of events is completely true, the fact that 
Sally Godfrey had to go to Jamaica to avoid a scandal while Mr. B 
more or less went back to life as usual shows how woman faced 
greater consequences for failing to follow conventions related to sex 
and marriage. 
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MONDAY Morning. On Sunday, Mr. B debuts Pamela as his wife, 
and all the distinguished people approve, each stopping after 
church to pay Pamela compliments. After the service, some 
local poor people come up to Pamela, and she donates 
everything she has, telling them to meet her at her house if 
they need more. Mr. B and Pamela go back to church in the 
afternoon at Pamela’s request. The next day, some of the poor 
show up at Mr. B and Pamela’s house to receive Pamela's 
charity. 


TUESDAY. During a walk with Pamela, Mr. B brings up the 
subject of inheritance and what would happen if he suddenly 
died. He wants to arrange things so that Pamela and her father 
and mother would still receive money. Mr. B also warns her 
that, while he respects Mr. Williams, he thinks it would be 
unseemly if Pamela married Mr. Williams after Mr. B’s death, 
since it would look like Pamela only ever married Mr. B for his 
wealth. Pamela gets upset over the topic of Mr. B dying, so he 
tries to cheer her up with some poetry. 


Pamela feels better after hearing Mr. B’s poetry. She complains 
about how in life she often faces “imaginary evils” during times 
when she doesn't have real ones. At supper, Mr. B says he’s 
been working on some essays but struggles to finish them. He 
tells Pamela that perhaps he'll show her his attempts at some 
point. 


FRIDAY. The neighbors come to visit Pamela and Mr. B. Pamela 
thinks happily about her mother and father as well as about all 
the people who have visited her that she will have to visit in 
return. Pamela feels happy and says the only thing she still 
wants is for her parents to visit and give their blessing. She also 
wants them to give her a list of poor local residents who 
deserve charity. Pamela also wants to visit the farmhouse to 
see Miss Goodwin again. She writes that she has heard her 
parents are on their way, and she looks forward to seeing them. 


The Editor announces that this is the end of Pamela’s letters to 
her father and mother, since Pamela had no reason to write 
after her parents arrived at the house. They have a nice visit 
and stay until their new estate is ready, and they continue to 
visit Pamela over the years. Pamela lives happily for many years 
and achieves fame for her many virtues. Mr. B remains a kind 
and loyal husband, while Lady Davers is also affectionate. 
Finally, Miss Goodwin eventually grows up to marry a rich and 
worthy gentleman. 
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Mr. B’s decision to debut Pamela on a Sunday after church shows 
how Pamela has continued to bring religion into his life. Pamela 
doesn’t just show up at church—she also puts her beliefs into 
practice by performing acts of charity. Pamela keeps doing good 
deeds even after society accepts her, proving that she wasn't just 
putting on an act; even after they receive their reward, a virtuous 
person still has the duty to keep being generous. 
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Mr. B’s practical talk about inheritance shows yet again how 
marriage is not just a religious practice but a civil institution as well. 
His continued jealousy over Mr. Williams is a little irrational and 
perhaps even humorous, suggesting that just as Pamela has 
managed to hold on to her virtuous self after getting married, Mr. B 
still maintains some traces of his older selfish self that pop up on 
occasion. 
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Pamela’s thoughts of “imaginary evils” seem to be similar to the 
modern concept of anxiety. One of the reasons why this novel 
endures is because even though Richardson wrote it before the 
invention of modern psychology, it nevertheless has a relatively high 
degree of psychological realism. 
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Because Pamela has been writing all these journal entries with her 
parents as the main audience, the arrival of her parents at 
Bedfordshire marks a natural stopping point for her journal (since 
Pamela no longer has to write to them if they're there with her). 
Pamela’s acceptance of Miss Goodwin confirms that she has made 
peace with Mr. B’s past and forgiven him for his old ways. 
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The editor's comments are essentially an epilogue, giving a few brief 
comments on what happened in the rest of the main characters’ 
lives. The epilogue confirms that even after the main events of the 
novel, the same principles hold true, and just as Pamela was 
rewarded for her virtue, later Miss Goodwin receives a similar 
reward. 
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The Editor makes some general observations about the moral Pamela is sometimes called a “conduct book,” meaning a book that 
of the story. Mr. B was a libertine, but his open-mindedness was meant to teach morality or social norms. The Editor's blunt 
helped him overcome his past. Lady Davers was too proud, and descriptions of the book’s themes and how to interpret certain 

this caused her to look ridiculous. Mr. Williams showed that events relates back to the book’s instructional purpose. The Editor 
even when clergyman face difficulties, God will ultimately states directly that Pamela is supposed to be a role model; while this 
reward them. Pamela’s mother and father showed how God might seem like a simple message, the complicated life that Pamela 
rewards people with integrity. The rich must share their wealth leads over the course of her many letters and journal entries reveals 
for the greater good. Finally, the Editor describes how Pamela that even for a role model of virtue, doing the right thing isn’t always 


was a paragon of virtue and how he hopes that readers will easy. 


follow her example. 
0000 
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